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According to these businessmen—and they’re in the 
best position to know—the supply of Burroughs-trained 
operators barely keeps up with demand. Seems that 
they’re buying these machines faster than the schools 
can produce operators. 


For you, that should be a tip-off—that when you train 
your students on Burroughs basic business machines 
you automatically give them an educational bonus 
that will help them find employment quickly. 


BEST FOR BUSINESS—AND IDEALLY SUITED FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Beyond the training advantage, beyond giving your 
students a big edge over ‘“‘competition,”’ the use of 
Burroughs machines in classrooms is a sound invest- 
ment. They’re simply designed and easy to use, so that 


your students will like them. (And that makes any 
teaching job easier.) What’s more, they’re the most 
rugged machines you can buy—so that, even in class- 
room use, maintenance cost will be remarkably low. 


For complete information, call the nearest Burroughs 
branch. Or write to the address below. 


ADDITIONAL TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on long experience with office methods” and 
procedures, to assist teachers in planning instruction. 


Burroughs textbooks, practice work forms, and other 
materials are available to both public and private 
schools. Just call your local Burroughs representative, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Yearly subscription $3.00 ($5.00 for two years), payable in advance. Entered as second class matter Septembe1 29, 1932, at the post office at Fast 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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What 
typewriters 
did you 
teach on today? 


It would take no crystal ball or a consultation with 
the mathematics department to answer: 


“Chances are the greater part of them were 
Royals.” 


Royals have the reputation of being easier to 
teach on and easier to learn on. 


A Perfect Tool of Learning 


The reason is not hard to find. Royals have always 
been built with the teacher’s and the pupil’s needs 
in mind. They are, therefore, the Number 1 type- 
writers in schools. 

It follows that the pupils you graduate take with 
them into the business world a decided preference 
for Royals. They are also the Number 1 typewriters 
in the business world. 

Being so closely meshed with the needs of busi- 
ness, you are also probably aware that electric type- 


ROYAL 


STANDARD « ELECTRIC - PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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writers have come strongly to the fore, especially 
within the past five years. 


Twin Skills Now Needed 


You have undoubtedly decided that your pupils are 
not ready for business until they have the twin 
vocational skills of being able to operate both man- 
uals and electrics. 

Does it not seem wise to have Royal Electrics in 
your classroom as well as Royal Standards? 

The new Royal Electric has features that hasten 
the learning of initial techniques. Teaching is made 
easier and more rewarding for you. How about ask- 
ing for a free demonstration? Why not send in the 
coupon below? 


CLIP COUPON 


Royal Typewriter Company 
School Dept., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for 
a demonstration of the new Royal Electric Type- 
writer [] new Royal Standard Typewriter (] with- 
out obligation. 
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MONROE’S 


Points the way to Modernized 


Business School Curriculum! 


On-the-spot studies prove that for the average business machine class 
of 30 students, the Monroe 5+1 plan is ideal for maximum teaching 
effectiveness and quick, easy learning. It is offered to schools as a “pack- 
age”’—five hand operated Monroe Educators plus one electric automatic 
Monroe Adding-Calculator. 

Suecess of the 5+1 plan is documented by experience in schools 
everywhere. Teachers report students advance at normal levels with 
the Monroe Educator, because it lends itself so well to student aptitudes. 
Quick mastery of basic fundamentals of arithmetic and machine oper- 
ation is greatly simplified. Naturally, students learn more easily that 
way, show more interest. Naturally, progress to the electric Monroe is 
fast and simple. 

The cost of installing this Monroe 5+1 plan is low and within the 
means of every school. It assures students adequate knowledge of the 
machines they will be required to know in their business careers. 

For full information, ask your Man from Monroe. Without obligation 
to you, he will make a survey of your needs. Monroe Calculating 


Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N R O E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Editorial 


Russell S. Burkhart* 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 











Don’t Scream, Lady! 


ON’T scream, lady! It’s just a mouse. It may cast a shadow as big as an elephant, but, if 
you look at it in the right way, you'll see what it really is. It may seem like a mountain, but 
that’s because you’re so close to it. Get off a piece and look. It’s just a knoll. 

' You open the door of your room in the morning. The desks haven’t been dusted; the black- 
boards are white; the window panes shriek clean me where some long-suffering pupil has called 
attention to the layer of dirt with an inquiring finger. You wonder how so few persons can cre- 
ate so much noise outside your door. The bells choose this morning not to ring; the pupils drag 
slowly in one by one, and you’ve no good reason to send them out for a tardy slip. Don’t scream, 
lady! You have so many important things to do; don’t waste your energy fretting over the small 
ones. 

It’s B. R. C.—the night before report cards. You lay aside unmarked the last four or five 
cards; you can’t decide just what mark he deserves. Should he have an F, or a D? Should he 
have a B, or an A? When you arrive at school in the morning, you still face the problem, and 
hurriedly write a grade on the card before the ‘el! rings. By the time the first class troops in, 
you're ready to scream—but don’t, lady. Its jusi a mouse. Maybe it seems important at the 
time, and maybe it is—at home he gets $5 or noi hing, depending on what you’ve done. But that 
grade is not the important thing. It’s just a mouse compared to what has happened to him in 
your class the last month. 

You’ve just graded the set of final exams. It was such a good class, you thought—exceptional, 
the best you ever had. But do the test papers show they have learned anything? No! You 
can’t read their writing; the spelling is atrocious; ideas, when present, are just sketched, not 
developed; and you could swear that several of the angels cheated. You have your blistering 
speech engraved on your mind ready for delivery the next morning, but wait, lady, don’t scream. 
You wrote tests just as bad, and you think you’re pretty good now, don’t you? Next year, will 
you or the pupils remember the scores? What did the test measure, anyway? It’s only a mouse. 

Last night the school board met, and rumors, too substantial to be mere rumors, are flying 
around: “no raises this year.” There probably won’t be enough in the budget to get that old 
broken-down duplicator replaced, and, as for the new adding machine you’ve needed for years, 
well, if it’s true what they say, the old one will have to do another year. Don’t scream, lady! 

You’ve just spent the evening reading the business education magazines that have accumulated 
the past month. You take them all, because they are about the only help and inspiration you 
get in your work, but you have the blues. Other teachers have such wonderful ideas. They can 
think of the best plans; but you can’t. You can’t even succeed with the ones they suggest. You’ve 
tried, but they don’t work for you. Next year, you think, you'll save that subscription price. 
Wait a minute! Don’t scream! We all feel that way once in a while. It’s just a mouse, or its 
shadow. 

It’s the end of a far from perfect day. You had planned it so well. You wanted it to be 
perfect. But most of the bookkeeping class couldn’t learn how to discount a note, or how to make 
the entries recording the transaction. He still couldn’t get above 39 words a minute on that speed 
test, after weeks and weeks of trying. The shorthand transcripts made less sense than usual. Worst 
of all, the pupils didn’t seem to be worried a bit. But for you, the end of the day brought a feel- 
ing of frustration. What’s the use of putting that time and energy into pupils who don’t care, 
who don’t appreciate—but wait, lady, don’t scream! Suppose he never types more than 39 words 

(Continued on page 223) 


* For many years, editorial writer for the Ball State Journal. 
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valuable 
5-lesson Ditto 
course to add to 


your curriculum... 


With the rapid acceptance of liquid duplicating as a 
means of speeding office paperwork, job applicants (your 
pupils) qualified to operate duplicators are more quickly 
placed and more certain to progress. Then too, prior 
knowledge and training with piTTo inspires the new 
employee to advance worthwhile suggestions and short- 
cuts that can mean rapid promotion. 

This pirto Course will soon become a favorite subject 
with your students because it combines the functioning 
and operation of liquid duplicating machines with meth- 
ods and business applications. Course consists of five 
30-minute lessons printed on Ditto masters which per- 
mits personal copies to be made of each lesson for each 
student. They’re yours free, when you mail the coupon. 


DITTO... 


Contents of this folder... 

For the Teacher: 

Suggestions for Using the Unit......Inside Front Cover 
Key to the Study. Quizzes...........Inside Back Cover 
For the Student: 

Pre-Study: The Ditto Duplicator... .Master Worksheet 1 
Lesson 1: Typing a Master.......Master Worksheet 2 
Lesson 2: Running Copies........Master Worksheet 3 
Lesson 3: Correcting Masters..... Master Worksheet 4 
Lesson 4: Securing Attractive Effects Master Worksheet 5 
gt Lesson 5: Unit Review ....Master Worksheet 6 


ane 


©” DITTO, INC., 2210 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Gentlemen: At no cost or cbligation to me, please send 
me: 5-Lesson Ditto Course. 





My Name, Title 


School 





Zone. 








State. 





City. County. 
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Observation 
Opinion 
and Obiter Dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 











The Deification of the Liberal Arts 


HE Liberal Arts have again become the fair-haired children. Funds and endowments are be- 

ing made increasingly available for the liberal arts. For example, recently the Ford Founda- 
tion subsidized an experiment in Arkansas whereby liberal arts college graduates could be given 
a special one-year post-graduate education program to train them for teaching. This was done 
on the assumption that liberal arts graduates would be better teachers than those who had grad- 
uated from teachers cclleges. 

Very recently the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey gave several hundred thousand dollars 
to various liberal schools out of its current profits. These are just two examples of many fol- 
lowing the concepts which have been voiced so effectively by Hutchins—that the only education 
that is worthy is one that gives fundamental training to the mind, for example, liberal arts edu- 
cation. This concept, as most business teachers will agree, is basically false. There is no sharp 
differentiation between practical education and liberal arts education. What, for example, is more 
basic to an understanding of our culture than the nature and limitations of accounting; the re- 
lation of credit to the business cycle; and the growth of mutuals to the fluctuations in stock prices? 

Unfortunately there is considerable truth to the idea that Dusiness education is not what it 
should be. For example, a group which had had several previous classes in business was asked 
what was meant by fiat money as a concept. None of the people could give even a partially 
adequate answer. A graduate class of business students was then asked, and they also failed 
to be able to give a reasonable answer. Some of them said it was silver money, some of them 
paper money, but none of them seemed to realize that it was money which was money because 
the government said so—that is, money by law. 

“There is no difference between a check as a negotiable instrument and a Federal Reserve note 
as a negotiable instrument excepting as a matter of degree.” In a very large class, only two 
students could give a tolerably adequate answer to the explanation of this statement. Very 
few business students can give a clear statement of the use and misuse of “term” insurance as a 
basic form of “‘life” insurance. 

Unfortunately liberal arts graduates are also anything but liberal in the broadness of their 
training and understanding. For example, a group of English students quite definitely insisted 
that English grammar had a formal structure. They failed to realize that English speech is” pri- 
marily convention with a historical growth in which many different forms and practices, now 
considered grossly undesirable, were typically acceptable. Six French students from an outstand- 
ing university did not even know the population of France. A group of history students in a 
northwestern university failed to know what went on in England during the Thirty-Year War. A 
group of history majors in a state teachers college could not give evidence as to the degree of 
justification or lack of justification for our Mexican war. Chemistry students often do not have 
an awareness of the changing concept of the internal structure of the atom. And several psy- 
chology students even failed to be awed by the mystery of consciousness. They were quite 
sure that they knew what consciousness is. 

The purpose of these examples is not to show how ignorant college students are. Young 
people have not had an opportunity to achieve the amount and quality of learning that older 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Klectrics simplify the teaching and 
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learning of typing. Remington 
simplifies the Electric. The Reming- 
ton Electric “‘Natural Slope’’ 
keyboard, normal operating features 
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and non-misfiring key action 


enables the student to make the 
transition to manual typewriters 
without time-wasting, difficult 
idjustme@nt periods. Educators and 
businessmen agree that the 

more versatile the typist, the more 
valuable the employee. In today’s 
“electric-manual”’ office, the 
Remington Electric trained student 
is quicky able to take her place 

at either type of station... without 


~ costly ““changeover” delays. 


Remington. Brand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Send for free booklet: BEA Guide to Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591), Remington Rand, Room 1228, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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“To Paul Sanford Lomax — 


“4G OR his many contributions to education as a thinker, teacher, author, and leader; for his 

national leadership in business education; for his stimulation, direction, and coordination 
of research in business education; . . . this second annual John Robert Gregg Award in Busi- 
ness Education is presented.” 

These were the words of Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman of the John Robert Gregg Award Ad- 
ministrative Committee, as he presented the John Robert Gregg Award to Dr. Lomax at the 
NBTA banquet in Chicago in December, 1954.* Many other accomplishments were noted—im- 
provement of the professional status of business education; promotion of associational unity; 
development of sound graduate training; foundation of Delta Pi Epsilon; contribution to the 
literature of business education; and, perhaps most of all, “his stature as a man of character and 
a friend to thousands who have come under his far-reaching influence.” 


Elvin S. Eyster Presents Award to Paul S. Lomax While NBTA President Howard E. Wheland Looks On 


In accepting the award, Dr. Lomax said, in part: ‘‘No one achieves by himself alone. Accom- 
plishment takes place mostly by cooperative endeavor with others. It is like teaching in the class- 
room. <A teacher’s achievement finds expression and realization in the learning of his students. 
Thus it is on an occasion of this kind that my mind and heart turn outward upon a host of stu- 
dents, friends, and colleagues, many of whom are here tonight, who have had a large part in my 
modest attainments, and who, in so many ways have made those attainments possible. Therefore, 
it is because of many of you, and of numerous others who are not here in person, that it is my 
grateful privilege to be the 1954 representative of professional accomplishinent in business edu- 
cation.” 

Again this year,** the Gregg Award Winner is associated with the JoURNAL oF BusINEss Ep- 
UCATION, as Editor between 1931 and 1938, and presently as Advisory Eclitor. It is with spe- 
cial pleasure, therefore, that the notice of this award is given a prominent place in the JOURNAL, 
and that the staff members join together in extending the newest Gregg Award Winner their most 
sincere congratulations and best wishes. 

* See full account on page 230 of this magazine. 

** See page 193 of the February, 1954 issue of this magazine for tribute to the winner of the first (1953) award. 
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This is the challenge to the office worker: 
“One enters the office to give rather 
than to receive; to give time, talents, 
personality." 

Sister M. Therese, author of Encyclical 
Dictation, develops her thesis admirably. 


MAKE 
OFFICE PRACTICE CLASS 
MORE THAN PRACTICE 


Sister M. Therese, O.S.F. 


Madonna High School 


Aurora, Illinois 


ERHAPS one of the most out- 

standing misnomers in the vocabu- 
lary of the business instructor is the 
term office practice. 
teachers have come to re- 
gard it as just that, practicing for 


Over the years 
business 


office work, like a dress rehearsal (if 

> , 
wrong, it doesn’t 
the 


modern 


something goes 
matter.) But business 
alert to office 
that it matter. 
Perhaps the class ought to be called 


really 
teacher de- 


mands knows does 
office experience class. 
What we call it is of no impor- 
tance at all, but it is important that 
it be a class where the students are 
given the opportunity to meet the 
daily experiences they will have to 
face when they leave the class room 
for the office. 
the foregoing sentence presents a 
challenge to both teacher and student. 
It is the challenge of skill and effi- 
ciency, of initiative, 


Close examination of 


responsibility, 
punctuality, the challenge of refine- 
ment and courtesy. 

The office practice class should 
provide situations which will deepen 
the student’s understanding of the 
principle that underlies this chal- 
lenge of the office worker: One en- 
ters the office to give rather than to 
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MADONNA HIGH SCHOOL'S BUSINESS CLASSROOM presents a bright modern face 
to the students whose typing and office practice classes turn it into 
a buzzing office during class hours. 


receive, to give time, talents, person- 
ality. But these attitudes will only 
be developed with experience—with 
the constant repetition of situations 
that will call forth these attitudes. It 
is the teacher’s task to direct the stu- 
dents in the acquisition of these atti- 
tudes and understandings through the 
business course. If the office prac- 
tice class is more like an office where 
the students, under the direction of 
the teacher, meet the hundreds of ex- 
periences met daily by the secretary 
and office worker, then stepping from 
the class into an office will be merely 
a change of place. The great mental 
and emotional adjustment that neces- 


sarily accompanies the first day will 
be smoothed over and the newly 
hired office help will fit into her job 
with 2 minimum of confusion. 
Anyone who has worked in an 
office knows that the moving picture 
secretary, and the office worker of 
the magazine fiction section are far 
from the reality. Office work covers 
everything from being confidential 
secretary to handling telephone calls 
and filing. The organization of an 
office is a web of simple and complex 
duties. The girl entering the office 
for the first time might well be caught 
in this web, never to be freed, unless 
she has at least a working knowledge 
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of all the major and many of the 
minor types of office work. 

Each student should be taught how 
to operate the switchboard, handle 
telephone calls, make appointments 
for an employer, how to receive 
callers, how to write clear, concise 
and courteous business letters. In 
addition to these a familiarity with 
the basic office machines is an abso- 
lute necessity. Thus typewriting, use 
of the adding and calculating ma- 
chines, billing machines, and all types 
of duplicators, record keeping, and 
filling in forms are a necessary part 
of the student’s knowledge. 


The Switchboard 


Intensive work in telephone and 
switchboard techniques gives business 
students practical knowledge of one 
of the most speedy and important 
forms of modern communication. 
The switchboard operator holds a 
confidential position in any firm. She 
is literally the custodian of the 


“affairs of men’’—both in business 
and private enterprise. 

Before this study is begun, the 
techniques of telephoning should be 
thoroughly 


demonstrated and ex- 


plained. The instructor lays special 
stress on the qualities of tact, poise, 
discretion, common sense, and the 
proper use of the voice which is the 
only medium of expression over the 
telephone. 

In many instances, the first contact 
between the customer and the firm is 
made by the switchboard operator. 
Therefore, all the rules that govern 
the use of the telephone apply in an 
even greater degree to switchboard 
operation. Correct voice placement, 
clearness of tone, and distance from 
the telephone mouthpiece while speak- 
ing, all find application in switch- 
board work. 

To teach technique 
efficiently, actual use of a switchboard 
is almost imperative. 


switchboard 


Inexpensive 
material and the expenditure of a 
little time and effort will result in a 
helpful device that will promote in- 
terest and enthusiasm, as well as add 
the required note of practicality to 
the classroom procedure.’ 


1Sister M. Therese, O.S.F. “Good Morning, 
Madonna Office Practice Class” Catholic Business 
Education Review, Vol. V :61-64, November, 1953. 
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Filing 


All business students should under- 
stand the principles of indexing and 
filing both papers and card records. 
In an office practice course each stu- 
dent should be taught alphabetic fil- 
ing, numeric filing, geographic filing, 
and subject filing. Students should 
be taught how to make records, how 
to classify, index and house them so 
as to make immediate future refer- 
ence possible. 

Files are the heart of the business 
firm and are bound up with the work 
of every department in the office. It 
is imperative, therefore, to emphasize 
the necessity of patience, accuracy, in- 
telligence, perseverance, and responsi- 
bility in the work of filing. 


Office Machines Training 


Modern business is becoming more 
and more dependent upon figures. 
They must be accurate and produced 
rapidly—in time for prompt, execu- 
tive action. Training in office ma- 
chines should seek to meet the spe- 
cialized knowledge that business de- 
After learning the funda- 
mental operations of the machine it- 


mands. 


self, students should receive a com- 
plete, practical course in addition, 
multiplication, subtraction and divi- 
sion. 

Although operation of the machine 
is simplicity itself, students must be 
trained in the latest and 
computation methods used in _ busi- 
They must learn streamlined 


routines 


ness. 
methods of extending invoices, figur- 
ing payrolls, billing and distributing 
sales. Since accuracy is the acid test 
in machine operation, students should 
be taught from the start to check re- 
sults. 

The place of business machines in 
the work of business is so important 
that any school offering an office prac- 
tice course should exercise every ef- 
fort to include in its program as much 
business-machine experience as pos- 
Whether that experience is 
“acquaintanceship” 


sible. 
“introductory” or 
or really “vocational” will depend on 
both the need and the facilities of 
each institution. The only sensible 
long-range program is one that pro- 
vides a comprehensive business-ma- 
chine course, but until the day when 








a school has such a course, there are 
many temporary activities that any 
school can and should undertake. 

In addition to the laboratory work, 
the course should be supplemented 
with lectures by the instructor, guest 
speakers, demonstrations of equip- 
ment not available for instructional 
field business 
offices, and other which 
would tend to enliven and enrich the 


purposes, trips to 


methods 


course, 

To get the best results, the teacher 
must be enthusiastic about the place 
of office machines in business. It is 
through her enthusiasm and ability to 
demonstrate while explaining that the 
student is inspired to become profi- 
cient in the work. 


Duplicating Machines 


Duplicating machines have become 
as necessary to the smooth function- 
ing of a business office as the popu- 
lar fifteen-minute rest period. Busi- 
ness graduates then, must be highly 
trained in the use of the Ditto dupli- 
cator, the stencil duplicator, illumi- 
nated drawing board, and the various 
styli. 

No “ready-made” list of essential 
equipment for the business machines 
laboratory can be given that would be 
suitable for all schools. One must be 
governed in part by budget limita- 
tions. But within those limits, 
equipment should be selected that 
meets the needs in terms of the ma- 
chines students are expected to use 
when they graduate and take office po- 


sitions. 
The Dictating Machine 


The increasingly popular dictating 
machines are used by some business- 
men for recording all their office dic- 
tation and by others to supplement 
the dictation that is given to their sec- 
retaries in the usual way. 

In some large offices, all the dicta- 
tion by minor executives and much of 
the dictation by others is given to dic- 
tating machines rather than to stenog- 
raphers. Hence the need for intro- 
ducing a unit of study on the use of 
the different types of recording ma- 
belt re- 


chines—recorders, plastic 


corders, disc recorders, wire record- 


ers, and tape recorders. 
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An investment in efficiency. 
Students learn the use of 
various dictating machines. 


Sth he 
Fito Ligh 0® 


$ 


The calculating machine 
class is trained in the latest 
computation methods used 

in business offices. 





Practice in switchboard 
and correct telephone 
technique turns the business 
office classroom into 

an office daily. 





Students learn by doing. 

The use of the illuminated 
drawing board and stencil 
duplicator is part of 

the complete duplicating 
machines course at 


Madonna High School. 


The stage fright of that 
first interview is stilled 
by practice in How to 


Apply for a Position. 


Typing room bulletin 
boards display student 
work and inspire confidence 
and pride in secretarial 
work well done. 








Personality Development 

Throughout the entire business ed- 
ucation course emphasis on being in 
relationship to doing drives horne the 
importance of personality. The prob- 
lem of personality development 
should receive thorough instruction in 
an office practice course. 

Developing such character traits 
loyalty, mental 
co-operation, 


as dependability, 
alertness, _ initiative, 
courtesy, and poise has long been 
recognized as an important factor by 
Although these 
traits are being stressed in business 


‘ 


business educators. 


classrooms, the beneficial effect of the 
procedures used is certainly doubtful 
in the light of the results attained. 
True character development has to 
arise from an inner conviction of the 
worth of the values accepted and 
from an understanding of ways to re- 
solve the conflicts in values that are 
bound to arise in the business world: 

Personality development should not 
be treated as a unit of work within 
the course, but rather as the back- 
bone of the course itself; something 
that needs the same frequency of 


exercise as does a skill. 


How To Apply For a Position 


This unit of instruction aims to 
give students a feeling of confidence 
during that difficult ordeal of apply- 
ing for a position. Personal appear- 
ance, the importance of appropriate 
grooming, application blanks, voice, 
posture, courtesy, and business man- 
ner should form an integral part of 
this unit. 

In preparation for the actual inter- 
view, the should go 
through the regular routine with the 
Each day an 


instructor 


office practice class. 
advertisement should be posted on the 
chalkboard. Several appointed stu- 
dents should act as applicants for 
the position and come to class dressed 
as they would were they seeking a 
real position. 

Student applicants should be ‘met 
by a member of the office practice 
class acting as receptionist, and inter- 
viewed by the employer, likewise a 
student who has had special coaching 
on “How to Conduct an Interview.” 
The applicants, after the preliminar- 
ies of the meeting are over, are re- 
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quested to prove their ability by tak- 
ing dictation and transcribing their 
notes, or by demonstrating their skill 
in machine transcription, and in the 
operation of a calculating machine or 
duplicator. 

At the close of each day’s inter- 
views, the students offer helpful criti- 
cism and suggestions to the appli- 
cants. The following day, the em- 
ployer names the student selected for 
the position. The class, in turn, tell 
which applicants they had chosen and 
the reasons for their choice. 

How To Achieve Our Goals 

It is the goal that sets the pace. 
If our goal as business teachers is 
to train efficient 
sistants, then the means to that goal 
must be as carefully envisioned and 
as intelligently planned as the goal 
itself. No one ever learned to play 
the piano by reading a book on the 
technique; no one ever learned to 
play basketball by studying the rules. 
3ut many who have not read about 
the technique of the piano, or studied 
the rules of the game can perform 
effectively in both instances. It is 
the simple rule: practice makes per- 
fect. The business classroom must 
be a laboratory where, just as in the 
experimental sciences, practice and 
experience in the actual carrying out 
of the theory is provided. Any other 
kind of office practice classroom is a 
failure. 

There should be equipment suffi- 
cient to supply an administrative, du- 
transcribing, 


administrative as- 


plicating, calculating, 
switchboard, and filing department 
that will meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. Occasionally, this classroom 
experience should be supplemented 
by actual work in an office or in cer- 
tain offices on a part-time basis after 
Production 
experiences in about the 
school will develop not only skills, 
but the that see 
through any work to its completion. 

But most important, at least to the 


school or on Saturday. 


projects 


personal _ traits 


business teacher with a purpose, is 
the shaping of the correct mental at- 
titudes. The word shaping is as 
close as one can get to describing the 
careful, subtle formation that must 
go on in the minds of the students 
if they are ever to be more than 
highly trained machines. 

Character traits are not developed 
by admiring them in others. They 
are developed by the repetition of the 
good habit that underlies them. It is 
the teacher’s job, then, to see that 
desirable traits are fostered through 
and in the work her students do in 
Neatness, honesty, 


office practice. 
will show 


loyalty, industriousness 
themselves in the work that keeps the 
business office practice class hum- 
ming. These are the students who 
will be more than students, and when 
sent into offices, they will be more 
than hired people, performing as- 
signed tasks. They will be mature 
businesslike adults capable of  effi- 
ciently expediting the purposes of 
their employer. Anyone short of 
this ought not be hired. 

This then, is the goal, call it the 
ideal if you will, of the business in- 
structor conscious of his responsibil- 
ity to the business world. Our eco- 
nomic system rests on the hundreds 
of thousands of tiny people who go 
to their offices every morning and re- 
turn to their homes every night. Tiny 
people who never do great things, 
never sign great documents, or seal 
great contracts, never meet great per- 
sons in the economic world, or handle 
Tiny people? 

upon their 


great sums of money. 
people! — for 
shoulders the 
ness. Other Atlases, they hold up 


this world, and behind them are the 


Great 


rests world of busi- 


legions of their teachers who have 
given them the strength they possess. 
Teachers who have helped to fashion 
workers — keen, intelligent, 
workers who have employable per- 
sonalities, workers whose skill meets 
the demands of the modern business 


alert, 


world. 
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SMALL STORE 


BOOKKEEPING SYSTEMS 
AND PRACTICES 


PART Il 
J. K. Stoner 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


HE analysis of the bookkeeping 

systems and practices of small, in- 
dependent retail businesses also re 
vealed' that the proprietors generally 
tried to assume responsibility for too 
much of the bookkeeping and related 
activities. Those employed to keep 
the books were not always bookkeep- 
ers in the true sense of the word as 
shown by the fact that some of the 
bookkeeping activities were delegated 
to outside accounting agencies. Many 
businessmen said that they could not 
afford full-time bookkeepers, but the 
over-all analysis revealed the need for 
good bookkeepers as evidenced by 
the inadequacy of their present sys- 
tems and practices. 


Determine the Need for Advanced 
Bookkeeping 

In determining the need for and in 
evaluating the content of the second 
year course in bookkeeping, certainly 
we should first determine the com- 
munity employment needs for full- 
and part-time bookkeepers and for 
those trained in specialized fields such 
as payroll clerks, bookkeeping ma- 
chine operators, and the like. Numer- 
ous teachers are using the second- 
year bookkeeping course for, (1) a 
comprehensive review of the book- 
keeping fundamentals and for em- 
phasizing the importance of the rec- 
ords and reports needed for man- 
agement, (2) machine bookkeeping 
with special emphasis according to 
community needs, and (3) laboratory 
experience wherein the students as- 
sist with the records and reports of 
the various school organizations, in- 
the student fund 


cluding activity 


1See Part 1, January, 1955 issue of the Journal 
of Business Education. 
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(school bank), the athletic fund, and 
the school cafeteria. 

This type of arrangement is most 
satisfactory when the entire class is 
able to participate in the laboratory 
experience. The use of a few good 
bookkeeping students to help faculty 
advisors of student organizations is 
but 
should not be encouraged as a substi- 


good experience for the few, 


tute for the bookkeeping activity of 
the advanced course wherein the in- 
structor is in a position to guide and 
direct the learning of the entire class. 
This laboratory experience may be 
focused in a different direction with 
emphasis on payroll sets, and practice 
sets, with working papers, which deal 
with various kinds of business. In 
many communities, payroll bookkeep- 
ing with its related forms and reports 
needs more emphasis. Many schools 
are complementing their second-year 
bookkeeping with business machine 
instruction relative to computing pay- 
rolls, posting accounts receivable, and 
preparing monthly statements of ac- 
count. 


Many teachers feel that time spent 


on these laboratory experiences is 
more practical and more meaningful 
than the time spent on the bookkeep- 
ing of partnerships and corporations. 
[It would appear that the placement 
experience of the school and the em- 
ployment needs of the community 
must be a determining factor for this 
vocational subject. 


Bookkeeping Systems 


In 61 percent of the small, inde- 
pendent retail businesses analyzed, 
the bookkeeping systems (1) were 
either designed or. planned by the 
owner, (2) were commercial systems 
with and without adaptations, or (3) 
were complete cash register systems. 
Since the analysis, to which refer- 


Business student receives bookkeeping 
machine instruction from Dr. Stoner 


énce has been made, showed that 
relatively few of the retailers had any 
business training, this may account 
for the fact that the systems they de- 
signed or adapted would be single 
entry systems in sixty-two per cent 
of the stores. 

The frequent use of prepared com- 
mercial adaptations of 
them is not to be construed as a de- 
num- 


systems or 
sirable practice. However, a 
ber of these systems have simplified 
the bi wokkeeping process to the extent 
that the untrained person can make 
some use of them. They have in- 
cluded a system of checks and bal- 
ances which have some of the ad- 
vantages of double entry bookkeeping 
without dealing in debits and credits 
as such. 

The bookkeeping teacher should be 
familiar with some of these systems 
as well as the various complete cash 
register systems which are on the 
market. He should also be familiar 
with the more complete double entry 
manu fac- 
and voluntary 


A knowledge 


systems recommended by 


turers, wholesalers, 
chains for retail stores. 
of these systems will give the in- 
structor a fund of information which 
can enrich his teaching. 
Businesses Evaluate Their 
Bookkeeping Systems 
Although a large percentage of the 


businessmen surveyed seemed satis- 
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fied with their present bookkeeping 
system for their small business, some 
of the proprietors and managers ex- 
pressed a very strong need for the 
following : 
Departmentizing their sales, costs, 
and expenses 
Computing profits or losses quar- 
terly 
Operating ratios of other similar 
businesses of like size 
Perpetual inventories 
control system 
Formal subsidiary ledgers for re- 
ceivables and payables 


and _ stock 


Businessmen Like Frequent Operating 

and Financial Statements 

Businessmen like frequent operat- 
ing and financial statements during 
the year. According to the survey, 
to which reference has been made, 
slightly more than two-thirds of the 
prepare annual balance 
sheets, but only one-sixth of these 
businesses these statements 
more frequently than annuaily. 

The students should understand 
how to prepare, at any time during 
the financial statements 
for banks and other credit agencies 
Only 


businesses 


businesses 
prepare 
fiscal year, 
as well as for management. 


about one-fourth of 
prepare profit and loss statements 


the 


more frequently than annually. Stu- 
dents should be taught how to de- 
termine from a work sheet analysis 
the profit on a monthly or quarterly 
basis without closing the books. This 
means, of course, the taking of fre- 
quent inventories and since only one- 
fourth of the small retail businesses 
take inventory more frequently than 
annually, some education is needed 
on this matter. Then, too, only eight 
cent small businesses 
take their inventory at retail and re- 
duce it 10 cost, a procedure which 


per of these 


has many ?° vantages. 
Departmentizing the Business 


The matter of departmentizing the 
business and thus the bookkeeping 
system, should be discussed and illus- 
trated in the advanced course. The 
importance of the cash’ register, with 
its special department keys, and the 
accompanying audit strip as a sum- 
mary, source of department transac- 
tions, should be thoroughly explained 
and illustrated. 
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Interesting projects in this connec- 
tion require students to set up in a 
combined cash journal, the column 
headings and appropriate account 
titles which would be used in differ- 
ent kinds of business having various 
departments. The students may even 
be expected to prepare comparative 
figures and perhaps some _ simple 
charts and graphs comparing monthly 
and yearly sales, costs, and expense 
figures by departments. Only one- 
fourth of the small businesses do this. 


Purchase Terms 

If the general practice of retail 
businesses regarding their purchase 
terms is to be any sort of index, we 
should perhaps teach the students 
some of the more common credit 
terms in order to facilitate the com- 
puting of purchases discount, where 
applicable. 

The more common terms prevail- 
ing in small businesses are: End of 
the month (E. O. M.), Advance Dat- 
ing, Receipt of Goods (R. O. G.), 
Extra Dating, and Anticipation Dis- 
count. About one-third of the busi- 
nesses maintained a system, file, or 
“tickler” device as a reminder of the 
time in which to take advantage of 
discount terms on purchase invoices. 


Cash or Accrued Basis 

The advanced classes in bookkeep- 
ing should certainly be taught the dif- 
ference between keeping the books on 
a cash basis as opposed to the accrued 
basis and the more common advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each. The 
survey analysis showed that sixty-six 
per cent of the small businesses did 
a credit business, but seventy-one per 
cent of them kept their books and re- 
ported their income taxes on a cash 
basis. 

This practice has some legal im- 
plications, too! On a strict cash basis, 
no income is taken from credit sales 
until they are paid. Purchases are 
costs charged against the income in 
the period in which payment is made 
and inventories are given no consid- 
eration. No income is considered as 
having been earned for services per- 
formed unless the cash has been re- 
ceived. Expenses are chargeable to 
the period in which the cash payment 
is made. Obviously no charge for 


bad debts appears in the operating 
statement since no income is taken 
until the receivables are collected. 

A bookkeeping basis such as this 
is entirely unsatisfactory for a busi- 
ness with material amounts of ex- 
penses accrued or prepaid, income 
accrued or collected in advance, fixed 
assets, inventories, accounts receiv- 
able and payable. 

Some emphasis should perhaps be 
given to installment sales since, for 
some businesses, it has become a 
popular method for increasing sales. 


Bookkeeping is a Tool for 
Management 


Advanced bookkeeping — students 
must be made to realize that their 
records and reports are the tools for 
management. They must be able to 
understand the need for a system 
which is exact and which eliminates 
duplication of work and conserves 
time and effort. For example, the 
prompt issuance of monthly state- 
ments of account is important for 
credit businesses. However, almost 
one-fifth of the credit businesses sur- 
veyed did not issue monthly state- 
ments. 

Management will want to know 
from the bookkeeper the relationship 
between sales and operating expenses 
and between total and credit 
sales. The students should under- 
stand why these ratios are important 
although not used by everyone. For 
example, less than one-half of the 
small stores doing a credit business 
attempted to keep their credit sales in 
any ratio to total sales. In fact, only 
one-third of these stores belonged to 
credit bureaus. 

It is not being proposed that our 
second-year bookkeeping students be 
trained as accountants, but it is cer- 
tainly appropriate that they under- 
stand the importance of current and 
adequate records and reports which 
are so necessary for the interpreta- 


sales 


tive and managerial phase of a busi- 
ness. The second-year course should 
certainly have strong vocational ob- 
jectives. It has a place in the busi- 
ness curriculum if it strengthens fun- 
damentals, has a practical approach, 
meets community employment needs, 
and encourages yood bookkeeping 
students to continue in this field. 
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“Whatever the ultimate verdict may be, Speedwriting is not a bubble .. . It 
is adequate in every instance for normal dictation and even where higher 
speeds are required. The extent of its adequacy depends, as it does with 


every system, on the human equation.” 


SPEEDWRITING 


Editor’s Note: People expect 
teachers of business education to be 
acquainted with all systems of taking 
dictation — abbreviated longhand, 
shorthand, machine shorthand, and 
voice-writing equipment. Because of 
the recent Speedwriting advertising 
over TV and radio, questions are in- 
creasingly frequent about this abbre- 
viated longhand system. 

The following article is based on a 
survey made not long ago of Speed- 
writing “on the job”. The results are 
interesting. The survey, however, 
leaves many questions unanswered, 
For example, it would be highly de- 
sirable to make a study of the use of 
Speedwriting by high school gradu- 
ates on the job. To what extent is 
Speedwriting used for occasional dic- 
tation and to what extent is it used 
for extended periods of dictation? 
What is the relationship between in- 
telligence and use of abbreviated long- 
hand? Is personality a factor in 
learning and using Speedwriting? 

The questions which have been 
raised are in no way intended as a 
criticism of the pioneer effort herein 
presented. They merely indicate that 
further study is necessary. Teachers 
want to know the facts; when they 
know the facts they will make their 
judgments accordingly. 


Four hundred forty-eight recent 
graduates of the Speedwriting school 
in New York City were recently sur- 
veyed to find to what extent they use 
Speedwriting on the job. Two hun- 
dred sixty-six replied. Of this num- 
ber, 56 per cent were collegiate grad- 
uates when they studied Speedwrit- 
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IN 


Edward R. Gleichenhaus 


William Howard Taft High School 
New York, N. Y. 


ing; twenty-nine per cent had at- 
tended college, but had not finished. 
Fourteen per cent, or thirty-one of 
those who answered, were high school 
graduates when they attended the 
Speedwriting school, and only one 
per cent, three of those answering, 
had not completed high school before 
taking the course. 

This survey was of a select group 
as compared with the average high 
school sophomore or junior class. 

Shown on the next page are a re- 
production of the questionnaire sent 
to the employees, and a sample of the 
questionnaire sent to employers. The 
discussion which follows presents the 
summary of the questionnaire re- 
sponses as well as quotations from 
employees and employers. 

It did not seem sufficient to rely 
exclusively on the testimony of the 
students. In order to achieve an 
authentic valuation of the system, it 
seemed desirable to secure the opin- 
ion of the employer as well. The 
combined judgment of the employers 
and employees is an excellent stan- 
dard for assessing the practical value 
of Speedwriting shorthand. The 
names of the employers and super- 
visors were obtained by means of the 
original questionnaire. The second 
questionnaire combined with the first, 
confirmed to a large degree the mer- 
its of the system as well as its limi- 
tations. 

The second questionnaire was sent 
to 100 employers and supervisors se- 
lected at random. Both question- 
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naires were returnable to William 
Howard Taft High School; they 
were analyzed and tabulated for the 
purposes of this study. The results 
of the survey are divided into two 
sections—one to the em- 
ployees and the other to their em- 


devoted 


ploye rs. 


Employees’ Responses 

The first questionnaire, addressed 
to the graduates, brought forth 266 
responses. Eighty-six were returned 
because of change in address of the 
students who could not be 
traced. Excluding the latter group, 
73.5 per cent answered the request. 
From a statistical point of view, this 
is an adequate number for the pur- 
poses of a preliminary investigation. 

Taking up the questions, we find 
that the average student completed 
the day course at the Speedwriting 
Shorthand School in weeks, 
while the average student in the eve- 
ning school finished the course in a 
little more than 14 weeks. 

In answer to the next query, the 
type of employment, the responses 
revealed that uses of Speedwriting 
shorthand had invaded every field of 
endeavor, including publishing com- 
panies, small private and large public 


former 


Tif, 


concerns, supply houses, recreation, 
manufacturing, and education. Bank- 
ing, law, shipping, medicine, trans- 
portation, insurance, and real estate 
were represented. Ten per cent did 
not indicate the nature of their jobs; 
seven per cent were students at in- 
stitutions of higher learning at the 
time of the questionnaire. The 266 
employed Speedwriters worked in a 
great variety of occupations, such as 
publishing, manufacturing, civil 
service, etc. 





In a great number of cases the em- 
ployees appended unsolicited nota- 
tions of their own to the question- 
naire. They sharply reveal the atti- 
tude of the recent graduates and give 
clues to the advantages as well as the 
drawbacks of the system. 

C. J. D., employed by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
comments: “I can honestly say that 
Speedwriting is amazingly efficient, 
the short 
amount of time required to master 
it.” D. L. refuses to give the name 
of her employer because she does not 


especially considering 


want it known that she does not have 
five years of experience behind her. 
She writes: “The week I graduated, 
I worked to my employer’s satisfac- 
tion. I can’t find enough words to 
express the thrill I receive when 1] 
am continually complimented for my 
D. L. had 


studied Gregg for one term. F. C., 


employed by a buying syndicate, con- 


speed and accuracy.” 


siders “the system very good because 
you can take dictation and obtain a 
job in a few weeks.” 

|: So 


after completing my course, 2% years 


was employed “immediately 
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ago. I have advised two of my 
friends to take the course and both 
are now competent secretaries in re- 
sponsible positions.” Immediately 
after graduation, A. M. S. was em- 
ployed as a secretary to the credit 
manager of one of New York’s 
largest department “My 
former boss was promoted to a 
higher position. He was more than 
pleased with my shorthand.” B. R. 
C., employed by Time and Life, says 
she “studied Pitman hard for a total 
of 9 months at two different times. 
Always had trouble reading it back. 
Have no trouble with Speedwriting. 
Use it all the time. Comes to me in- 
stinctively.” 

A bank secretary adds: 
mend Speedwriting without reserva- 
tions!” G. A. M., of General Dye- 
stuff, notes that “Speedwriting is a 
joy to learn and very easy because 


stores. 
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you are already familiar with the 
English language.” A worker for a 
tool manufacturing concern, D. B., 
enthusiastically “I really 
think it’s wonderful, and I can’t see 
why kids should be made to struggle 
I show my 
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with Gregg or Pitman. 
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slaving away on shorthand and they 
feel sorry that they don’t know my 
system. I actually found it fun to 
learn.” 

Four per cent replied in the nega- 
tive and found Speedwriting ‘“un- 
satisfactory.” H. D., who works for 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, would 
recommend Speedwriting to any “‘ex- 
cept ‘career stenographers.’ It is not 
fast enough for court reporters, or 
for the higher echelons of Civil Sery- 
ice, but for the person who uses 
stenography as an adjunct to his or 
her work, it is most satisfactory.” 

A somewhat larger proportion con- 
sidered it sufficient for ordinary busi- 
ness and research work, but did not 
consider it efficient for top-level sec- 
retarial jobs, especially in the legal 
E. W. H. writes: “Ex- 
cellent for all business and ordinary 


profession. 
purposes. Not practical for legal 
work because of speed limitations 
{maximum 140 words per minute ).” 
On the other hand, another corre- 
spondent, J. L., finds Speedwriting 
shorthand ‘“‘most satisfactory even in 
legal work. I have been able to take 


examinations before trial without 


trouble and that is a task that really 
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the 
em- 


tests your skill regardless of 
shorthand used. I have been 
ployed by several companies prior to 
this time, and had no difficulty in 
taking dictation with this method.” 
J. L. had also studied Gregg before 
taking Speedwriting shorthand. 

The following table summarizes 
the responses to Questions I through 
4 on the employee questionnaire : 


PER CENT OF SPEEDWRITERS WHO ANSWERED 
**NO"' TO ITEMS 1, 2, 
OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


YES" or 3, and 4 








Per Cent for Users 
of Speedwriting 
Shorthand 
~ i 
Item on Questionnaire Yes 
1. Do you use Speedwriting 
in your work now? 2 
2. If not, have you ever 
used it on the job? 
Do you or did you take 
dictation in a_ satisfac- 
tory manner? 
. Would you 
Speedwriting to 
friends? 


No No Reply 


recommend 
your 








In summary, a substantial majority 


were successfully utilizing Speed- 
writing shorthand on the job and 
definitely the system. 


Some respondents had studied other 


recommend 


shorthand systems before learning 
Speedwriting. Twenty-four or 9 
per cent had studied Pitman. Forty- 
eight or 18 per cent had taken Gregg 
shorthand. Of the remaining 194 
responses, 73 per cent had studied no 


other system. 


PER CENT OF SPEEDWRITING STENOGRAPHERS 
WHO HAD FORMERLY STUDIED PITMAN OR 
GREGG AND WHO ANSWERED ''YES'' OR "'NO"’ 
TO ITEMS 1, 2, 3 AND 4 OF THE 
QUESTIONNAIRES 








Per Cent 
for Both Groups 
Foo A “os 
Item on Questionnaire Yes No No Reply 
1. Do you use Speedwriting 
shorthand in your work 
now? ee 
. If not, have you ever 
used it on the job?.. 
3. Do you or did you take 
dictation in a_ satisfac- 
tory manner? 
. Would you recommend it 
to your friends? : 








Employers’ Responses 

The response to the supplementary 
questionnaire sent to employers am- 
plifies the conclusions of the em- 
ployees. Curiously enough, super- 
visors seem to be less critical than the 
employees. The psychological reason 
may be that the employee on first be- 
ing tested is more conscious of his 
difficulties and handicaps than his 
employer who sees only the end re- 
sult. 
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The list of employers embraces 
many different capacities and profes- 
sions: Manager, director, editor, 
president, physician, attorney, broker, 
etc., to the number of 92. 

The figure of 92 indicates the 
number of responses received from 
100 


sent to employers. 


supplementary questionnaires 
The excellent re- 
sponse is statistically highly signifi- 
cant. 
Five 
solicit the reaction of the employer- 
supervisor to the work of his em- 


items of the questionnaire 


ployee and to Speedwriting short- 
hand as such. The remaining items, 
6 and 7, list the tests employed be- 
fore the applicant for a job is hired. 
PER CENT OF 92 EMPLOYERS WHO ANSWERED 


“*YES"' or "‘NO"' TO ITEMS 1, 2, 3, 4 AND 5 
OF THEIR QUESTIONNAIRE 








Per Cents for 92 

Employers of Speed 

writing Stenographers 

cc 

Item on Questionnaire Yes No No Reply 
1. Is her work done with 
Speedwriting shorthand 
satisfactory’ ... 2.5.5... 

Do you employ workers 
with other systems?.. 
3. Does her work compare 
favorably with these? 

. Would you employ addi- 
tional Speedwriters if 
jobs were open?.. ne 
Would = you recommend 
Speedwriting as a short 
hand system? ae% 








Fifty-eight out of the 92 who 
answered the questionnaire, or 63 per 
cent, are in the habit of giving short- 
hand tests before employing a work- 
er. The mean rate of speed by those 
using a shorthand test is 93.4 words 
per minute. These speeds ranged 
from 60 to 120 words per minute. No 
supervisor indicated the length of his 
test. Only three per cent indicated 
the rate of speed they employed for 
this purpose. Thirty-seven per cent 
dispensed with tests. 

Forty per cent of the employers 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
Ninety- 


five per cent of the responses were 


to comment on the system. 


favorable, five per cent critical. Two 
employers rejected Speedwriting 
shorthand in toto. 

The assistant to the president of 
the American Trade Publishing Com- 
pany remarks: “Speedwriting has 
proved adequate.” ‘The system is 
very accurate,” comments the presi- 
dent of the Intermaritime Trading 
Corporation. “N. H.,” remarks the 


managing editor of G. P. Putnam 


, 


Sons, book publishers, “was a_be- 
ginner when she came and has proved 
most satisfactory in a very demand- 
ing job.” The president of the Dial 
Press, Inc., replies in the same tenor. 
“If”, he writes, “you have any more 
like Miss H., send them along.” “So 
far my experience has been very 
good,” states the treasurer of the 
Crusade for Inc. ‘“Na- 
turally,” he continues, “it depends on 


Freedom, 


the girl.” 

The supervisor in charge of the 
correspondence unit of the General 
Post Office on 8th Avenue and 33rd 
Street, New York City, says: “I have 
personally observed the rapid prog- 
ress of the Speedwriters, ind it has 
apparently been a great advantage to 
our veterans who are using it to a 
The shorthand test 
required by the correspondence unit 
instance is 110 per 
The head of the neurology 
S. Naval Hos- 


pital in Oakland, California, testifies : 


great extent.” 


in this words 
minute. 
department of the U 


“As a civil service employee, Mrs. G. 
took the shorthand test at 80 words 
per minute. My rate of dictation is 
100-110 words per minute.” “Miss 
H. has satisfactory,” 


writes the director of employee rela- 


proven very 
tions of the American Hotel Associ- 
“Unfortunately for us, she is 
[f you can 
shall be 


happy to arrange an interview.” 


ation. 
leaving us to be married. 
send us another girl, we 

Other indorsements are more 
qualified. The associate se cretary of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York finds “the system adequate for 
normal secretarial work if the indi 
vidual really learns it thoroughly, but 
it is often promoted as a ‘short-cut 
method’ and many girls have not 
taken the time to become skilled in 
its use.” The personnel manager of 
the Reinhold Publishing Corporation 


“<e 


apparently do as well as those using 


observes : good Speedwriter can 
one of the standard systems, as far as 
regular dictation goes.”” She goes on 
to say: “We find from experience 
that whenever technical work is in- 
volved, the technical terminology is 
more easily transcribed by a Gregg 
student the 
very familiar with this type of termi- 


unless Speedwriter is 
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The Teletype, perforated paper tape, 
punch cards, Teletypesetter, the electric 
typewriter—offsprings of the typewriter. 


THE 


TYPEWRITER 


PART Il 
Al N. Seares 


Remington Rand Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HE third phase and most dra- 
matic phase of the typewriter’s 
contribution to the building of Amer- 
ican business is best illustrated by 
turning back the pages of history to 
one of the earliest but important key- 


operated devices in our history, the 
It is doubtful that 
at the turn of the century even Edi- 
son could have envisioned a combina- 
tion of the typewriter and the tele- 


telegrapher’s key. 


graphic code used to transmit our 
telegrams. 

When Samuel Morse sent the fa- 
mous “What hath God 
wrought?” over the first telegraph 
line between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton in 1844, the dashes 
which composed the message were 
made by making and breaking the 


words 


dots and 


electrical circuit with a device, simi- 
lar in many respects to a door bell 
These early telegraphic 
an 


push button. 


messages were received as 
audible sound that was translated and 
copied by the hearer into message 
form. The process was slow and if 
anything interfered with the operator 


hearing the sounds distinctly, part of 
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the message was lost. This led to at- 
tempts to record the code which in 
the early days of telegraphy took the 
form of a wavy line on a paper tape. 

In 1928, Markrum-Kleinschmidt 
succeeded in applying the same suc- 
cessful keyboard and printing tech- 
nique of the typewriter to the tele- 
graph. As a result, the benefits of 
the typewriter principle of key actu- 
ated printing were adopted by the 
communication industry. The type- 
writer had definitely entered its third 
and perhaps most effective phase as 
one of the contributing factors to 
building American business. 

The applications of these tech- 
niques to the communication industry 
represented another advance which 
is continuing in many directions. 
Originally, the depression of a type- 
writer key did only one thing, i.e., 
print the letter associated with it. In 
the telegraphic equipment the depres- 
sion of a single key now does two 
things. It prints the letter or char- 
acter associated with it and also 
simultaneously perforates a narrow 
paper tape with the necessary com- 


. « « the greatest change . . 


. the transition from 
the manual to the electric machine.” 


bination of holes to transmit that 
same character over wire. Thus, the 
increase in efficiency obtained by a 
single operator performing two oper- 
ations simultaneously from a key- 
board is another example of the type- 


writer’s flexibility and versatility. 


The Perforated Paper Tape 


The simultaneous performance of 
these two operations is not the only 
benefit derived from the marriage of 
the typewriter to the telegraph. As 
with most marriages there are added 
benefits so let us take a moment and 
examine the offspring of this union, 
the perforated paper tape. This tape 
was designed to operate mechanical 
telegraph transmitters. was 
no reason why it could not be used 
to operate other kinds of equipment 
which were normally operated by a 
person. American business was 
quick to realize that if the original 
tape, which obtained from a 
manually operated key driven ma- 
chine, could reproduce itself at a dis- 
tance over telegraph wires it could be 
made to operate other office machines 


There 


was 
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and thus provide a marlied 


of the effort required in 
record keeping systems. 

Today the the 
code has become so wide spread that 
an elaboration of it may well become 
the common language by means of 
which one office machine can com- 
municate with another. At the pres- 
ent time we find on the market type- 
writers which will produce a tape and 
may also be operated from the tape. 
Other types of office equipment 
which are tape operated include 
Graphotype (another offspring of the 
typewriter) for making Addresso- 
graph plates; Teletype Setter for type 
setting printing copy; punched card 
machines which both make tape from 
cards as well as cards from tape. 

It is not practical to determine the 
total effect of the utilization of a 
perforated tape with a code that is 
common to all office machines, could 
have in building American business. 
We are all familiar with the tre- 
mendous strides made in the produc- 
tivity of a worker in the manufactur- 
ing end and of the failure of the cler- 
ical routines to keep pace with this 
improvement. The introduction of 
a means of having a single manual 
entry of original data make possible 
the operations of all the machines 


eduction 
clerical 


use of Teletype 


necessary to record that transaction 
in all of the various places required, 
is a step which will tend to bring the 
clerical productivity in line with 
manufacturing. 

Unfortunately, the realization of 
the benefits of a common machine 
language by means of which any ma- 
communicate with any 
American busi- 


chine can 
other will take time. 
ness is competitive and opinions dif- 
fer in the application of these tech- 
niques, which means that the adop- 
tion of a common language code that 
will be adequate for all forseeable re- 
quirements may have to come from 
necessity rather than planning. 

As an example of the use of per- 
forated paper tapes and punched 
cards, the No. 1 American railroad in 
track mileage, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, is preparing to report all 
freight car movements to a central 
car accounting office by teletype, often 
and possibly better referred to as a 
teletypewriter, where paper tapes are 
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prepared, These tapes are immedi- 
ately put through a Remington Rand 
Tape-to-Card converter which trans- 
fers all the pertinent data from the 
tapes to punched cards. Each car 
movement is put on an_ individual 
card so that the cards can be mechan- 
ically sorted into railroad line and 
car number order. You can appre- 
ciate their desire to do this sorting 
operation automatically when you 
realize they must handle 85,000 car 
movements a day. Obviously, it is 
desirable to record all movements of 
each car on a single record so the lo- 
cation of any car at any time can be 
quickly obtained. Here again, auto- 
matic punched card office machines 
are replacing hand posting to cumber- 
some car record books. 

Periodically, throughout the day, 
the punched cards made from the 
teletype tapes, after being sorted, are 
automatically collated with another 
group of punched cards in which 
there is one card for each car on the 
tracks. These cards contain the post- 
ings of all previous movements of 
each car for the current month. 

After the current movement 
cards are collated with the car record 
cards, they are then put through an- 
Rand automatic 


car 


other Remington 
punched card office machine called a 
“Posting Interpreter.” This machine 
automatically reads the car movement 
information from the car movement 
card and after finding the first un- 
used line on the car record card, 
posts or prints the latest movement 
data on that line. Among other 
things, the “Posting Interpreter” has 
sufficient intelligence to know when 
all the posting space has been used 
up on a car record card and will de- 
posit fully posted cards in a separate 
card receiver so that new cards can 
be added. 

The second example pertains to the 
use of tape in the field of newspaper 
publishing. Today, nearly 1,000 daily 
papers in the United States are get- 
ting Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service by 
what is known as TTS (Teletype- 
setter). Most of the wire service 
bureaus are usually far from the 
paper taking the service, yet at these 
distant points, the operators punch 
keys at a machine similar to a stan- 


dard teletype, which as you know, 
resemble and incorporates most of the 
typewriter principles. 

In this manner the operator per- 
forates a tape which is then placed 
in a transmitter and the coded in- 
formation incorporated in the tape is 
reprinted in a newspaper office at a 
distant point on what is known as < 
reperforator. The reperforator du- 
plicates the tape while printing the 
words on a monitoring machine that 
is but a modified typewriter so that 
editors can read the “taped” story. 
The tape is then fed into a typeset- 
ting machine which automatically sets 
columns of type ready to be placed in 
forms and put on presses. 

Many of the papers that buy the 
TTS service from the various press 
bureaus also use their own tape type- 
setting machines to set local copy. 
Most of them hire typists to operate 
the typewriter keyboard tape punch- 
ing machines at half the salary paid 
to a Linotype or Intertype composi- 
tor. In these installations one com- 
positor can supervise as many as five 
tape fed typesetting machines. 

Publications such as Time maga- 
zine employ tape typesetting equip- 
ment to produce sets of tape for the 
printing of their publications at dif- 
ferent points. These identical tapes 
are then sent to different cities usu- 
ally New York, or Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco, where the magazine is printed 
and distributed, thereby assuring uni- 
form issuance throughout the coun- 


try. 


Prior to establishing its new 


system, the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa. Fe took from 48 to 72 hours 
before a car movement was recorded 
and the information became available 
Un- 
der the system briefly outlined, it will 
take from 1 to 4 hours to record the 
car With the teletype- 
setter system, the average newspaper 
has reduced the cost of setting up a 
column similar to that of Pearson or 
Winchell to $.50 or approximately 
These are 


for tracing and other purposes. 


movement. 


1/6 of its original cost. 
not only significant improvements, 
but ones that are the result of the 
key actuated typewriter principle. 
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The Electric Typewriter 

In reviewing the three phases of 
typewriter development we have in- 
cluded a period of time covering 80 
years and engaged in some 
crystal ball gazing as to the future. 
As of now, the greatest change in the 
utilization of the typewriter is con- 
centrated in the transition from the 
manual to the electric machine. This 
is amply indicated by the fact that 
today one out of every five typewrit- 
ers purchased is an electric and the 
increasing 


also 


conversion factor is 
rapidly. 

The change from manual to elec- 
tric has been somewhat slower than 
the manufacturers anticipated, con- 
the teaching of electric 
typing is, relatively speaking, still in 


sequently 
its inception. Business management 
rather than the schools has been the 
blame for this unfortunate condition, 
which is being rapidly corrected. 
This change in management think- 
ing was prompted by a number of 
the 


electric 


scientific studies to determine 
relative merits of manual vs. 
typewriting. Only recently the U. S. 
Air Force conducted a 70-work day 
test involving 60 typists and stenog- 
raphers. These tests revealed an av- 
erage production increase of 23.37 
percent with electric typewriters. By 
reducing these figures to individual 
machine utilization and productivity, 
the Air Force found that if a manual 
typewriter is used more than 52 min- 
utes per day, it can be economically 
replaced with an electric. Compara- 
ble experiments by industry, while 
not obtaining this unusual figure, 
have proved beyond a doubt. that 
from the economic point of view 
alone, the use of the electric type- 
writer can be fully justified. 

As Remington Rand was permitted 
to assist in conducting a number of 
these tests, we realized that the re- 
sults would have a profound effect 
upon the teaching of typing in thou- 
sands of schools. In order to antici- 
pate this and to help the business 
teachers, our Research and Educa- 
tional Departments combined their 
efforts to produce the Remington 
Advance- 


Rand “Business Education 


ment Program,” which represents a 
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complete teaching guide of electric 
typing. This is but one of the serv- 
ices made available to the business 
education profession with the sincere 


hope that it will prove to be helpful 
in the great responsibility of train- 
ing office workers for American busi- 


ness. 





SPEEDWRITING 
IN BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 213) 


nology or has been in this job for a 
long time.” 

R. C., producer, National Broad- 
casting Company, makes the state- 
ment that “Speedwriting students 
vary in their ability to pass our steno 
test. Delay in transcribing notes 
seems, sometimes, to affect their ac- 
curacy.” The personnel director of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion finds Speedwriting shorthand 
“satisfactory for ordinary usage, but 
not jor verbatim recording of meet- 
ings.” 

The plans director of the New 
York Journal American points out 
that “it is probably unfair to attempt 
to rate the Speedwriting system on 
the basis of one stenographer who 
has had this training. I have had 
stenographers and secretaries who 
have used Gregg or Pitman. 
were excellent. 

The fault is 


Some 
individuals 
inferior. 


of these 


Some were 


—_> —_— > 


not with the system, but with the in- 
dividual. Miss B. is most competent. 
Her performance with Speedwriting 
is most satisfactory. Is the credit 
due her or the system?” 


Serious Consideration 
Whatever the ultimate verdict may 
be, Speedwriting shorthand is not a 
It has long passed its ex- 
accuracy 1s 
It is ade- 


bubble. 
perimental stage. Its 
universally acknowledged. 
quate in every instance for normal 
where higher 


The extent of 


dictation and even 
speeds are required. 
its adequacy depends, as it does with 
every system, on the human equation 
—the intelligence, and 
perseverance of the individual. The 
alphabetic Speedwriting system of 
shorthand deserves the serious con- 
with 


enterprise, 


sideration of those concerned 
the training of students in secretarial 


skills. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> — > 
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For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What happens to your students when 


they are under emotional 


strain? 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read what William H. Durham, Jr. has to 
say about those who typed while Hazel played around outside. 


—_> — —> 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


PEOPLE BUY WHEN THEY ARE SOLD 


| AM not terribly fond of statistics, 
but I am going to quote just a 
couple right in the beginning. It 
seems to me that these statistics point 
up the problem to be discussed. Many 
are fairly familiar with the figures | 
am going to give, but I think some- 
times they are lost sight of in the 
pressure of day-to-day business. 
Individuals’ net disposable income 
in the U. S. in 1950 was $204 bil- 
lion; in 1951, $223 billion. Individ- 
uals’ savings amounted to $10.7 billion 
in 1950 and $17.2 billion in 1951. In 
short, in 1951 almost 10 per cent of 
income 


individuals’ net disposable 


was saved. In 1952, this trend was 


continued. 
Why Increased Savings? 
How do we account for this in 
Let’s face it. We 
There are a lot 


crease in savings? 
don’t really know. 
of theories advanced; among them 
are: the feeling of insecurity; fail- 
ure of manufacturers to develop new 
products; higher incomes with more 
optional buying—hence delay (not 
too many years ago a large portion of 
our population spent almost all its 
“personal income’ on bare necessi- 
ties—basic food, clothing, shelter— 
optional buying results in freedom to 
postpone, reduce, or switch buying 
from one item to another) ; price re- 
sistance (those who remember the 
prices we used to pay for things de- 
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Ralph P. Lewis 


Assistant Managing Editor of Fortune 
New York, N. Y. 





This article is a condensation of a talk 
given before the Personnel Session of 
the Store Management and Personnel 
Groups, published in Personnel Service. 
Its implications for sales training can be 
applied to in-school as well as on-the- 
job preparation. 





cide to put off purchasing until prices 
get down to a “reasonable level.’’). 


People Buy When Properly Sold 


While we have some thoughts on 
the problem, we know all too little 
We do know 


million 


about why people buy. 
that there are roughly 52 
“spending units” in the country—a 
“spending unit” being defined as all 
related persons living at the same 
place who pool their incomes for ma- 
jor expenses. We know how these 
“spending units” break down by in- 
come, how much each income group 
saves or spends in a year and, as a 
result of special surveys, what each 
of these groups did or intended to do 
under certain circumstances. 

But as yet we have few valid gen- 
eralizations on consumer behavior 
under common circumstances. For 
instance, we don’t really know which 
individuals increase their savings and 
for what reason. 

Fortune has 
work on this problem of why people 
buy. About all we have been able 
really to establish are two proposi- 


done considerable 


tions, one negative and one positive. 
The negative proposition is that econ 
omists do not know the’ answer to 
our problem. They were as con- 
founded as most of the rest of us 
when the saving spree started in 1951. 
Our second—and our positive—prop 
osition is not a very profound one 
but one that in recent years has been 
pretty largely overlooked. Given the 
wherewithal, people buy because they 
are properly sold and, conversely, 
people tend to save when they are not 


properly sold. 
Are Salespeople Necessary? 
[ think there is 


greement that there are three major 
advertis- 


pretty general 


¢ 
undamental selling tools 
ing, point-of-sale promotion, and per- 
sonal salesmanship. Of course, 
there are a lot of activities that com- 


a 
f 


bine two or even all three of these 
items, and there are such areas as di- 
rect mail which are rather difficult to 
classify under these three headings. 
But as a generalization, I think we 
can agree that this grouping is not 
too bad. 

There is a very sizable and grow- 
ing group who say that there is no 
room for personal salesmanshp in 
an up-to-date retailing operation. 
Those who hold this view point to 
supermarket Although 
they number only 314 per cent of all 
U. S. grocery stores, supermarkets 


operations. 
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account for 42 per cent of total gro- 
cery volume. There are lessons to 
be learned by all retailers from super- 
market operations. By making the 
customer absorb some of the selling 
self-selection dis- 


transaction time, 


play greatly reduces the cost of dis- 


tribution, makes for more efficient 
control, and gives the merchandise a 


greater chance to sell itself. 
The Case for "Robot Retailing" 


The school of thought that espouses 
“robot retailing” argues that super- 
market techniques are not mere aids 
to doing a better selling job. They 
say that the customer need only be 
pre-sold by advertising, then through 
the use of skillful point-of-sale vis- 
ual merchandising, his impulses can 
be counted upon to do the rest of the 
The consumer thus is 
The store of the 
future, would require 
only a skeleton service organization 
to handle the housekeeping details. 
Logically, strong leadership for this 
view has come from the ranks of ad- 


selling job. 
his own salesman. 
accordingly 


vertising men. 

They have academic — support. 
Malcolm P. McNair, professor of re- 
tailing at Harvard, apparently is con- 
vinced that the best remedy for the 
inefficiency of the sales force is to 
eliminate it. “The ideal perhaps 
would be to have practically every- 
body engaged in non-selling activi- 
ties; in other words, to make the re- 
tail store essentially a production or- 
ganization where almost all the work 
is done behind the scenes under fac- 
tory management conditions, and 
where only a relatively small number 
of people have actual contact with 
the customer.” 

Despite the claims of the theoreti- 
cians, the practical store owners and 
managers are in tacit agreement that 
personal salesmanship can still be a 
tremendous asset in retail selling. 
Two things are needed: better com- 
pensation and better training. There 
are arguments against both. Among 
them are: 


Better Compensation 


The major argument presented by 
retailers against compensating sales 
personnel better is that they cannot 
afford to do so. With pay roll cost 
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of selling employees now standing at 
about 7 per cent of gross sales and 
with profit margins at about 2-3 per 
cent (if you’re lucky), the great 
temptation is certainly to cut costs 
rather than raise them. Most retail- 
ers argue that the logical result of in- 
creased pay would be a further sub- 
traction from gross sales. They are 
unwilling to concede that there might 
be a cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween the two; that the incentive ef- 
fect of better pay might be to increase 
gross sales and lower the cost ratio. 
As a matter of fact, very rarely is 
that possibility even considered. In- 
dices of individual salespeople’s pro- 
ductivity are the exception, and the 
only rationale for salespeople’s com- 
pensation remains, simply, what the 
retailer across the street is paying. 

There is a school of thought that 
believes that retail salespeople never 
really sold regardless of compensa- 
tion. Harvard recently produced a 
study showing that, while 12 years 
ago salespeople completed 2.99 trans- 
actions per payroll dollar, now they 
complete 1.38 transactions per dollar. 
But why should a salesman work 
harder to produce more sales? He 
won't gain anything by it. 

We have covered a_ sufficiently 
large cross-section of retail stores to 
make an observation on the problem 
of compensation. The stores that 
are successfully bucking the down- 
ward profit trend are, by and large, 
paying substantially higher compen- 
sation to their employees than their 
competitors. Further, in most cases 
this higher compensation results, at 
least in part, from incentive bonuses. 


Better Training 


In even large stores, the job of 
training director is often only a part- 
time one, and the training director is 
most often underpaid, overworked, 
and unappreciated. Generally, train- 
ing consists of giving new sales- 
people instruction on how to fill out 
a sales slip, a brief explanation of the 
store “system,” and usually a talk on 
the friendly spirit so long a tradition 
with the store family. Very few of 
the sessions last longer than two 
days, and the whole training program 
costs well less than half of 1 per cent 
of gross sales in almost any store. 


This is justified by the retailer in 
an interesting way. He typically 
says, “Why saould I put money into 
these cookies? These gals will get 
married or think up some other rea- 
son for quitting. As soon as I get 
one trained, I lose her. The heck 
with training.” 

Anyhow, retailers explain, the real 
sales training is the on-the-job train- 
ing the salesperson gets from the 
buyer or the sponsor. Unfortunately, 
the sponsor, usually another sales- 
person, is likely not to be much good 
either. And the buyer is likely to 
be just that—a buyer. One _ top- 
notch retailer admitted, “The buyer- 
manager doesn’t get out on the floor 
to work with his people, to explain 
the merchandise, and to give them 
the sales pitch. As a matter of fact, 
it is even difficult to convince the 
buyer that this procedure is impor- 
tant.” 

Once again, let me stick my neck 
out with a suggestion. It appears to 
us that the most successful training 
systems work primarily through de- 
partment heads. These people, pre- 
sumably, are with the store for the 
long pull. If they are properly edu- 
cated and have a real incentive to do 
a job, they can be the most effective 
sub-training directors to be found. 


Conclusion 


Now to sum up: 

1. People buy because they are prop- 
erly sold; 

2. The combination of advertising 
and point-of-sale visual promotion 
can sell a lot of goods; but 

3. There are a lot of items that can 
be sold better through good old- 
fashioned personal salesmanship. 
(Just where you draw the line, I 
quickly admit I don’t know. Certain 
foods, toilet articles, nylon hose, etc., 
are naturals for the advertising-point- 
of-sale combination. Certainly big 
ticket items can be moved at normal 
discounts only with real salesman- 
ship. ) 

4. There is, and will be for some 
time, a major place in retailing for 
personal salesmanship; and 

5. Real personal salesmanship can be 
profitably fostered through enlight- 
ened compensation and training poli- 


cies. 
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“An effective public relations program is 
sensitive to social change and public 
needs and should be dominated by a 


philosophy of service. It is important to 
tell a good story but it is more import- 


ant to have a good story fo tell." 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Reba K. Neel 


Lee College, Baytown, Texas 


UBLIC relations is a way of life 

—it cannot be purchased like a 
typewriter or a bookkeeping machine 
or filed away for future reference— 
it expresses itself every moment in 
attitudes and actions affecting stu- 
dents, teachers, and the community. 


Selling Business Education to the 
Community 


Public relations in the business 
education department of a college 


lege must take the initiative in open- 
ing a channel of communication from 
the business education department to 
the business community. 
Development of Public Relations 
Public relations begin internally 
and involve continuous participation. 
The teachers must realize their im- 
portance in the public relations pro- 
gram and see not only that they must 
do an effective job of teaching, but 
recognize the value of friendliness, 


"Business teachers must be active in community life . . . 


should be one of the most important 
phases of its program. The depart- 
ment exists for the purpose of train- 
ing students to meet the demands of 
employers, yet very often the em- 
ployers are unaware that the business 
education program is attempting to 
prepare students to be better em- 
ployees and better citizens. The col- 
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tact and courtesy toward all with 
whom they come in contact, both in 
and out of the school system. Busi- 
ness education must be sold to top 
administrators in the college in order 
that they will realize the significance 
of an active public relations program 
and give their full support to the 
teachers in the department. 


Practical Business Experience 

An ovttstanding public relations 
medium is the teacher who works in 
a business concern. This might be 
accomplished during the summer 
months or during a leave-of-absence. 
This gives the teacher an opportunity 
to secure business experience and at 
the same time make excellent con- 
tacts with employees and employers. 
The teacher may learn the weak spots 
in his own business education pro- 


gram and discover the need for 


greater emphasis in certain areas. 

These contacts will develop future 
employment possibilities for his stu- 
dents. Employers will become inter- 
ested in the activities of the business 
education department and have a 
greater interest in its program. 
Community Participation 

Business teachers must be active in 
community life and maintain person- 
al contact with business by taking 
memberships in community organiza- 
tions and service clubs that serve as 
points of contact for business as a 
whole. Teachers who take an active 
interest in the civic and social pro- 
grams can create an harmonious re- 
lationship between the public and the 
college. 
Students 

Students are very active public re- 
lations agents and their actual and 
potential contributions should not be 
overlooked. If a business student is 
aware that his teachers are interested 
in him and are endeavoring to fit him 
for his rightful place in the commun- 
ity, he will be eager to tell his par- 
ents of the program; satisfied stu- 
dents and parents are ambassadors of 
good will. Students will soon become 
alumni and in time may become em- 
ployers. 


Advisory Committee 

One of the most important instru- 
ments for effective public relations 
is the local advisory committee. Its 
aim is to furnish the college admin- 
istrator and business teacher with 
practical advice regarding training in 
the business field. The committee 
may be very helpful in determining 
the subjects that should be offered in 
the business curriculum, standards of 
achievement that are desired by both 
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employers and educators, types of 
equipment needed to achieve these 
standards, co-operation between busi- 
ness community and college, and 
public relations with regard to public- 
ity, guidance and placement proce- 
dures. 


Work Experience or Co-operative 
Program 

The work experience or co-oper- 
ative training plan is still another 
medium for carrying out a public 
In this type of 
program, business men and business 


relations program. 


educators share in the responsibil- 
ity for planning and operating the 
education. 


program of business 


Through this the business 


leaders of the community learn what 


program 
the college is attempting to do and 
how they may help to strengthen the 
program while at the same time the 
administrators, business teachers and 
students learn the needs of business. 
The talk 
about the program; the parents will 


well-trained students will 
be happy if the students are happy; 
and the employers will be satisfied if 
the students are efficient workers. It 
is evident, then, that a well-planned 
work experience program is a very 
desirable public relations medium. 


Business and Industry-in-Education 


Days 


The B. I. E. days afford an oppor- 


tunity for business and _ industrial 
leaders of the community to visit the 
college and to observe the students 
and teachers at work in the class- 
room and also gives the teachers an 
opportunity to visit businesses and 


industries of the community. 
Service to Business 

In order to be of service to those 
already at work, special clinics for 
secretaries and other office employees 
may be conducted by the business 
education evening 


department one 


each week for a number of weeks. 
Through this method, secretaries will 
be given an opportunity to keep up 
the the 
their field in addition to increasing 


with best of new ideas in 
the general efficiency of their work. 
By this means the eraployers are 
made aware of the business educa- 


tion program. 
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Field Trips 

While the field trip is regarded 
primarily as an instructional device, 
it also has value as a means of effec- 
tive public relations. Preliminary 
with the business to be 
afford an opportunity for 
making a good impression with em- 
Careful attention to previ- 
details such as 


contacts 
visited 


ployers. 
ously determined 
prompt arrival, number of students 
who visit, and prompt departure are 
productive of favorable public rela- 
tions. Conduct of the students who 
visit in such matters as personal ap- 
pearance, general behavior, and the 
asking of intelligent and pertinent 
questions create a favorable reaction 
on the part of the host for the busi- 
ness-like qualities of the business ed- 
ucation department. Finally, a letter 
of appreciation from the group to the 
emplover rounds out an experience 
which reflects favorably on the busi- 
ness classes. 
Job Placement 

The job placement service is an- 
other excellent way for keeping in 
with the local 
munity. The chief purpose of the 
business education department is to 


touch business com- 


prepare employees to take their places 
in business; therefore, the business 
education program will suffer if lo- 
cal businessmen cannot secure quali- 
fied personnel from the college. 


Follow-up 


After the have been 
placed in positions, the placement 
officer has an opportunity to build 


good will by a follow-up to deter- 


graduates 


mine whether or not the student is - 


able to perform the duties required of 
him and the actual time it takes the 
student to adjust in his first position. 
This will let the employer know that 
the college is interested in perform- 
efficient 
mending suitable candidates for jobs. 
The placement office will then know 
whether business is being sufficiently 


ing an service by recom- 


served and the business department 
will have a gauge for judging its own 
adequacy. Follow-up procedures af- 
ford an opportunity for the business 
education department to secure from 
graduates suggestion for improve- 
ment of the program. 


Publicity 

It is very important to develop in- 
telligent and sympathetic public sup- 
port for the business education de- 
partment. This can best be done by 
a good public relations program 
which includes publicity that reaches 
the businessman. The business de- 
partment is engaged in producing 
good products in the form of stu- 
dents who in turn wish to sell their 
services for a price that will be satis- 
factory to both the employers and 
themselves. One of the best meth- 
ods for convincing the businessman 
that these products are employable is 


through continuous advertising and 


publicity 

The school newspaper published at 
intervals during the semester and dis- 
tributed through the students keeps 
parents, especially, aware of the ac- 
tivities of the college in general and 
the business education department in 
particular. 

A series of radio or television pre- 
sentations—with dramatizations, de- 
scriptions and case histories are ef- 
fective means of letting the towns- 
people know that ihe business educa- 
tion department is busily training 
their young men and women to take 
active places in the community. 

An open house at the college once 
each semester with displays and ex- 
hibits of the different types of stu- 
dent work is an effective means of 
keeping the public informed as to 
what the business education depart- 
ment is doing. A permanent down- 
town exhibit of the work of the de- 
partment can be worthwhile provided 
it is cared for. 

The program of public relations is 
the responsibility of every member 
of the business education depart- 
ment; all must work cooperatively 
full time toward its accomplishment. 
It is a continuing process and once 
begun cannot be left to function by 
itself. 

An effective public relations pro- 
gram is sensitive to social change and 
public needs and should be dominated 
by a philosophy of service. It is im- 
portant to tell a good story but it is 
more important to have a good story 
to tell. 
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at a meeting, or Friday evening con- 
ferring with a disturbed parent? Do 
we—oh, let’s get back to the evening’s 
work! 

With our paper and pencil we try 
to find out the number of calls for 
this and that kind of office worker. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE 


Harold E. Cowan 


High School 


Dedham, Massachusetts Some jobs are com- 


It is not easy. 
bination jobs, “Stenographer-Pay- 
roll Clerk,” ‘“Bookkeeper-T ypist,” 
etc. We determine whether we shall 





“Each one of us can easily get into the list each of these as a call: 
frame of mind that his subject is being 

somewhat ignored... One way to es 
measure the comparative values of busi- pee) PR Clerk at soul 
ness subjects is to see what demands _ jet “ or 7 t 
there are for young people (in busi- 


Typist 
1 


ness)," 





ACH one of us is likely to point 

up the values in his own special 
subjects. Each one of us can find 
good reason for feeling the impor- 
tance of his own subject. Each one 
of us can easily get into the frame of 
mind that his subject is being some- 
what ignored by the rest of the world. 

One way to measure the compara- 
tive values of business subjects is to 
there for 
various 


see what demands are 


people possessing 


Such a study, of course, lim- 


young 
skills. 
its us to a small range, just the voca- 
tional subjects. However, it is prac- 
tically impossible to contrive a study 
which would find evidence to deter- 
mine with the comparative 
value of the non-vocational subjects, 


proof 


business law, office organization, and 
economic geography, and others. To 
depend upon the opinions of even 
1000 employers would be unsatis- 
factory; probably these 
would not agree with those of 1000 


opinions 
employees. 
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The vocational subjects are easier 


to assess, and one convenient method 
of studying their comparative values 
is to sit down some stormy evening 
with a good radio program turned 
on; an ash tray handy; a couple of 
3aldwin apples; the “want ad” sec- 
tion of a recent Sunday paper; pen- 
cils, paper; and, if the chair be one 
in which we sit mostly on our back, 
foot 
ready to do a productive bit of work 


stool. Now we are 


a good 


in comfort. 


Procedure Suggested 


We go through the “help wanted” 
We our- 


selves from reading about all the nice 


advertisements. restrain 
things offered to employees and from 
wondering if they are paid to work 
or to not work. We restrain our- 
selves from the impulse to apply for 
some of those nice paying jobs where, 
if we ever work overtime, we get 
“time and a half.” Do we get “time 
and a half” when we spend Saturday 


or each as a half call. 


Book- 
PR Clerk keeper — Typist 
5 5 5 


Stenography 
5 5 


ae 


combination jobs en- 


We find 


them 


or eliminate 
tirely. Then we continue. 
weird combinations, and for 
follow the already set plan, or maybe 
go back and revise the plan entirely. 

Another trouble looms. Many ad- 
sookkeeper,” 


are 


vertisements are for a‘ 
or a “Stenographer,” but 


Machine 


many 
for “Calculating Operat- 
ors,” or “Typists.’ Can we record 
the advertisement “Typists Wanted 
did that for a 


Obviously not. But, how 


as 1 call, as we 
“Typist ?” 


can we guess how many are wanted 


? 


The quantity we assign to a plural 
call like “Clerks” will depend upon 
what we are trying to prove. If we 
are trying to show the great impor- 
tance of stenography, we record the 
plural call for Clerks as just ‘1’, the 
same as a call for a “Stenographer.” 
if we are making a case for more 
training in clerical procedures, we re- 
cord it perhaps as “15.” But if we 
are trying to find out the truth, we 
will record it as the most probable 
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average, and inquiry is likely to show 
that average to be 4. 

One interesting feature of the re- 
quirements for stenographers is that 
in many cases the employer is looking 
for a person with more than sec- 
ondary school training, so we know 
that in more than half the instances, 
a college or junior college graduate 
will be preferred, and in about half 
the instances we may assume a col- 
lege or secretarial school graduate will 
be hired. The preference for more 
than secondary school training elimi- 
nates about half the available jobs 
for our high school people. In our 
statistics, then, shouldn’t we consider 
only half the number of advertise- 
ments for stenographers ? 


Procedure Applied 


Here is the result of one such study 
of a Boston Sunday paper’s classi- 
fied columns, not long ago. 

Forty-one calls were each for a 
stenographer, so if we _ eliminate 
those places which want college grad- 
uates, we have 20 available jobs. 
Bookkeepers were called for 
each in 26 advertisements. Twenty- 
four insertions were for typists and 
seven for transcriber operators. 
Twenty-three calls were for clerks, 
five for filing. 

Of the typist and clerk calls many 
were plural. Half the typist calls 
were plural, so if we take 12 of them 


once 


singly and the others with an average 
of not 4, as we agree above, but only 
3, to be conservative, we have 36 op- 
portunities in the plural calls plus 12 
in the singles, making 48 in all. The 
clerk calls were all plural ones, so, 
still being conservative, we find the 
23 Clerk calls offering 69 jobs. 


Now let’s see where we stand: 








Jobs 
available 





20 Stenographer 

26 Bookkeeper 

48 Typist 

69 Clerk 
7 Transcriber Machine 
5 Filing 
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Evaluation of Conclusions 
Now let us compare the available 
jobs to our training. Are we training 
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only 11 per cent of our young people 
for stenography, or a much larger 
per cent, so that many will not work 
at the occupation of their dreams? 
Are we keeping our later year of vo- 
cational bookkeeping (or do you call 
it accounting?) to about 15 per cent 
of our graduating classes? Are we 
working on about 28 per cent of our 
graduation classes to function as full 
time typists, leaving the rest for jobs 
on which typing will be incidental 
and less important? Are we prepar- 
ing 40 per cent of our people to ac- 
quit themselves satisfactorily or bet- 
ter in general office clerking ? 

Here’s how it works out in one 
school for the senior commercials. 


REPORT FOR SIXTY-FIVE SENIORS 








Specialized Training 

in Process 
Per- 

centage People 


Job Probability 


Per- 
centage People 


11 7 Stenographer 17 11 
15 10 Bookkeeper 15 10 
27 17. Typist all all 
40 26 =Clerk 68 44 
7 5 Not planning to work 





Area 





/ Pe) 








Apparently typing is getting time 
in greater proportion than jobs re- 
quire. But we all know that typing 
is required in many jobs which are 
classified differently. We must give 
typing to our stenography people. 
Also we all know that no matter what 
an office job is called, it is likely to 
require some typing. 

In talking with employees we find 
that employers have many jobs they 
call clerical or bookkeeping, in which 
typing is required, but is definitely 
secondary ; the usual speed, accuracy, 
and production are not required. A 
clerk may spend an hour writing and 
arranging pay slips, then ten min- 
utes to type the summarizing in- 
formation on a cover sheet for them. 
Perhaps a good typist would do the 
typing in five minutes, so our clerk 
is doubling on typing time. But, if 
the clerk is a good one, she will do 
the clerking in five or ten minutes less 
and with much more accuracy than 
another person whose forte is typ- 
ing. 

We are finding that when a typing 
teacher names the top ten typists, and 
the clerking teacher names the top 


ten clerks, there is a little overlap- 


ping, maybe 20 per cent, so it seems 
that business course people are like- 
ly to differ in aptitudes for clerking 
and typing, just as for other sub- 


jects. Knowledge of such facts en- 
ables a school to place graduates with 
more satisfaction at the time, and 
more stability over the first year or 
two of employment. 

Office appliances, machine tran- 
scription, and filing are given to all 
commercial seniors, too, not a year of 
each course, but all of them in one 
year. Not over 7 per cent of these 
people could find outlets in these three 
activities, but these skills are good 
secondary ones to have. Giving all 
three of these skills in a one year 
course is not allowing much time. In 
most high schools these three skills 
do not lead to employment, and only 
for a school which, does have oppor- 
tunity to place graduates vocationally 
in any of these three would more 
time be warranted in teaching them; 
in such cases more time certainly 
should be given. 

Clerical training is_ still 
plored. We have some texts, but they 
are either insufficient in content, or 
they are secretary training made over 
a little, but far from enough. Let’s 
keep watching for the sufficient 100 
per cent clerical text! 


unex- 





Epiror1aL Note: Jt would appear 
from the figures Mr. Cowan has 
given us that a sufficient number of 
people will be prepared for the num- 
ber of jobs available and that many 
of them will possess the secondary 
skills he has mentioned above. There 
are one or two other questions that 
might be answered, but the “arm- 
chair procedure” will probably be a 
risky one to apply: How many of 
the students whose specialized train- 
ing is in process are actually capable 
of taking a job in the area in which 
they are planning to work? It would 
indeed be unusual if all sixty-five 
could answer affirmatively to such a 
question. Does this not mean then 
that even though sixty-five are pre- 
paring for approximately sixty-five 
jobs, there may still be a shortage of 
satisfactory workers? 
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DON'T 


SCREAM, 


LADY! 


(Continued from paye 199) 


a minute. And those dullards in 
bookkeeping! How many of them 
will ever have to discount a note? 
Won’t someone do that for them at 
the bank, and do the recording, too? 
You're seeking perfection, but do you 
actually believe you are going to find 
it, in the average adolescent? When 
you were in school (in college, too), 
were you about doing 
things well, or did you just get as- 
signments done as quickly as pos- 
sible—when you did them—so you 
could hurry along to things more in- 
teresting? Don’t scream, lady! 


concerned 


Climb up on that knoll! You won't 
even be puffing when you get to the 
top. 

That boy with an I. Q. of 80 whom 
you’re so concerned about will prob- 
ably be earning more money than 
you in a very few years; that boy 
who is struggling through his typing 
may be writing a prescription for you 
in the not-so-distant future. And the 
Tommy you feel sure should be see- 


ing a psychiatrist may some day have 
you on the couch in his office—IF 


you don’t relax, soon. So don’t 


scream, lady! 


THE DEIFICATION OF THE LIBERAL ARTS 
(Continued from page 201) 


people have had. There is much 
room for improvement in the learn- 
ing processes in both technical sub- 
jects and in the liberal arts. Both 
need improvement and both have 
been given generous underwriting by 
the government and by the public. 
However, basic, general, or social 
business education which links tech- 
niques and the liberal arts has for 
the most part been seriously neg- 
lected. Learning in the area of gen- 
eral business which should relate the 
implications of technology to the lib- 
eral arts and make the meaning of 
our cultural heritage significant to 
the technical student has been on 
the whole neglected. Unfortunately, 
moreover, as a rule these learnings 
are poorly taught. Forms are em- 
phasized, formal advantages and dis- 
advantages are stressed. Facts are 
given far more importance than is 
ability to relate events to each other 
and to draw significant and yet care- 
ful conclusions. The basic courses 
in banking, in management, in eco- 
nomics, and in accounting often tend 
to be quite dull. They are taught 
to large classes often by poorly 
trained instructors, and for the most 
part the course work is unrelated. As 
a consequence there is much over- 
lapping on a superficial basis but 
little attempt to get at the fundamen- 
tal relationships that are involved. 
When industry and business have 
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subsidized economic or general busi- 
ness learning, it has been primarily 
of a propaganda nature. For ex- 
ample, economic education has to 
some extent been subsidized by busi- 
ness, but when such subsidies have 
been given they have been subsidies 
for the exploitation of capitalistic 
the of other 
points of view. If business is serious 


concepts at expense 


and really wishes to have better 
trained people, (people with an un- 
derstanding of cultural life with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the implica- 
tions of business life in the environ- 
ment of the total culture) then they 
must encourage better learning in 
this area without setting up a proviso 
about the type of learning developed. 

If our capitalistic system is as ef- 
fective as most of us are sure it is, 
then it will come out as the 
course for human betterment. 
capitalistic system has changed, will 


wise 
Our 


continue to change, and needs con- 
stant readjustment. An attempt to 
fix capitalism in its present form is 
doomed to failure in any case. This 
the thorough student will learn. 
However, a person who understands 
the fundamental our 
economic life, and understands thera 
in the total picture of our cultural 
processes, cannot be a communist. 
Good learning inevitably will have 
this outcome. If we try to fix in 
advance the propagandistic objective 


processes of 


ot funds given for business educa- 
tion, such learning is doomed. 

We need far better broad basic 
business education. Unfortunately 
business has quite generally neglected 
this important field. Broad business 
education makes techniques signifi- 
cant to the liberal arts, and makes 
liberal arts meaningful to the spe- 


cialist. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 15 single spaces from the 
top, set side margins for an %3-space 
line and begin typing, line by line. Sym- 
bols: 5% means strike "%" five times; 
"3sp" means strike space bar three times; 
etc. Keep shift lock depressed through- 
out entire typing (except where diago- 
nal / and small m are indicated). 


Line 


1—3sp, 75m 

2—58sp, 2% 

3—57sp, 1/ 

4—5ésp, 1/ 

5—55sp, 1/ 

6—54sp, 1/ 

7—53sp, 1/ 

8—52sp, 1/ 

9—5Isp, 1/ 

10—10sp, 64% 

11—8sp, 68% 

12—4sp, 76% 

13—3sp, 4%, 3sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 
4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 
2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 
4%, 2sp, 4%, 3sp, 4% 

14—3sp, 4%, 3sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 
2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 
2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 2sp, 4%, 
3sp, 4% 

15—3sp, 4%, 3sp, 64%, 3sp, 4% 

16—3sp, 4%, 3sp, 64%, 3sp, 4% 

17—2sp, 80% 

18—12m, 3%, 2m, 3%, 44m, 3%, 
3%, t1m 

19—1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, 
Isp, 1/, Isp, 3%, 1/, Isp, 3%, 1/, 
Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 
1/, Isp, 1/, Usp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, 
Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 
l/, Isp, V/, Isp, l/, Isp, ly, Isp, l/, 
Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 3%, 
Isp, 1/, 3%, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, 
Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/, Isp, 1/ 

20—83m 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


2sp, 
4%, 











BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
WITH A NATIONAL 


REPUTATION 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


dB .- = 4B 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 


Catalogue on Request 
Lubkock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 
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ALBANY = p20, 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © (i) 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Washington Avenve, Albany 6, New York 
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“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
P. B since 1848 





Prof i Training / 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Estabiished 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 





B®echnke-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1122 S.W. Stark, Portland 5, Oregon 


NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 


L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
1854-1954—100th Year 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HUSSON College 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). 

Terminal courses of one and two years’ duration, 
C. H. Husson, President 


Bangor Maine 


Catalogue on request 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 

Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 
Room, Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 





One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretarial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
STRAYER su" of Secty ‘Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U. S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 








THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
More Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Bulletin on request 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Busi Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 





TIFFIN UNIVERSITY 
Established 1918 
Degree courses in Commerce and Finance 
2 year courses in Accounting, 
Business Administration, and Executive Secretary. 
Richard C. Pfieffer, President 
Olive Parmenter, Dean 


Remmele Building Tiffin, Ohio 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





First in Shreveport—Since 1900 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 
Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 

Machines and Related Subjects 


MODERN, AIR CONDITIONED QUARTERS 
1323/2 Texas Ave Shreveport, Louisiana 





TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City Colle 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
eneral Education and Extension Services, New York University 


Division of 


of New York 


Management Institute, 





THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER IN THE AGE OF CONFORMITY 


The individual is today expected to 
conform in ways that were almost 
unknown fifty years ago. As David 
Riesman puts it’, there has been de- 
veloped a type of “social character 
whose conformity is insured by their 
tendency to be sensitized to the ex- 
pectations and preferences of others.” 
Riesman calls this type of character 
the other-directed people in contrast 
which 
evolved, the 
Renaissance and reached its highest 
development during the last century. 
This type Riesman calls the inner- 
directed people, that is, people hav- 
ing a “tendency to acquire early in 
life an 
which they pursued without too much 
regard for the opinion of others. It 


to the type of character 


say, beginning with 
7? 2 z 


internalized set of goals” 


is these people who made America 
great. 

The attitude of the “other directed” 
is in some respects a reversion to the 
conformity of the Middle 
There is, however, a difference. The 


Ages. 


conformity of the Middle Ages was 
directed by tradition while the con- 
temporary conformity, which I look 
upon as a sort of neo-medievalism, is 
directed by contemporary “others” 
who Riesman points out might be 
“the individual’s immediate circle or 
a ‘higher’ circle, or the anonymous 
voices of the mass media” such as the 
press, the movies, radio, and televi- 
sion. They might even be chance ac- 


quaintances or only those who 
“count.” 

The subordination to the direction 
by “others” (and it often is not clear 
just who they are) marks the de- 
cline of individualism in our social 
order—and particularly of intellectual 
individualism. This fact has 


noted by Alan Valentine who says’, 


been 
“American public opinion does 
not happily tolerate the individual 
who challenges majority views or 

1The Lonely Crowd; A Study of the Changing 
American Character. Abridged edition, 1953, page 
23 ff 


2 The Age of Conformity, 1954, pages 62, 65. 
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customs. It does not surround him 
with an atmosphere of mature cul- 
tural values. It is suspicious of 
originality and often 


Valentine 


resentful of 
challenge.” proceeds to 
point out that American society “has 
not yet learned to distinguish be- 
tween socially-valuable non-conform- 
ity and dangerous subversion” and 
that “hold 
or disguise their real opinions if they 


many Americans secret 


are unpopular.” 


Conformity for Teachers of Accounting 

As is to be expected, the conform- 
ity of the age is reflected in educa- 
tion. In the realm of college teach 
ing the prime conformity is that of 
obtaining a doctor’s degree. 

Now there 
which the work on the doctor’s de- 


are certain fields in 
gree may be of some value to a pros 
pective teacher, particularly in those 
disciplines where research is of the 
the 
But to the teacher of accounting the 


essence, as in natural sciences. 
time spent in obtaining a doctor’s de- 


gree is almost a total loss. 


Course of Study for the Doctorate 


If a student has majored in ac- 
counting in a business college during 
his undergraduate career, there is 
little of value in the field of account- 
ing that the graduate curriculum of- 
fers him for the master’s degree. If 
he continues his studies toward the 
doctor’s degree he will find that he 
has exhausted the accounting curricu- 
lum, even at a university offering the 
The 


student who has majored in account- 


broadest selection of courses. 


ing in a graduate school of business 
administration after having obtained 
a liberal arts degree as an under- 
graduate is in a similar position. 
The candidate the 
with a major interest in accounting is 
thus required to accumulate credits 
in other subjects such as marketing, 
banking, finance, labor relations, or 


for doctorate 


general economics. Since he will, as 
a matter of course, have done a con- 


work in these 


siderable amount of 
fields already, such specialized work 
on the graduate level will hardly be 
of any value to him as a teacher of 


accounting. He, however, must go 
through with it because it is a con- 
imposed for 


formity requirement 


want of a better one. 


The Dissertation 


The teacher of ac- 
counting will 
write his dissertation in the field of 


Unfortunately, the sub- 


prospective 
naturally choose to 
accounting. 
jects permitted for a dissertation are 
in such highly specialized areas that, 
at best, the dissertation does not help 
to build a teacher but a research 
worker. But as Nicholas Murray 
Butler once stated, that is just what 
is not desired in a teacher because in 
his teaching he will continue to pur- 
sue his specialized line of thought 
and overwhelm his students with de- 
tail rather than to explain and ex- 
pound his subject from a broad point 


of view. 


The Pity of It All 


The doctoral candidate is a poten- 
tial menace to the professor under 
whom he is working: he might as the 
result of his work upset what has 
What if 


he should perchance develop a better 


been done by his mentor. 


approach to teaching accounting than 
that used by Professor X in his text- 
book, a best seller in the field? Is 
there any wonder why the candidate 
is not permitted to deal with anything 
of importance in his dissertation? 

Then, too, the candidate must pass 
a Star Chamber examination in which 
Professor X, or even Professor Y 
or Professor Z may arbitrarily and 
capriciously fail him. Therefore, for 
some eight to ten years (the usual 
length of time required to obtain the 
degree) the candidate permits him- 
self to think only the thoughts ap- 
proved of by Professors X, Y, and 
Z. Can even the best intellect sur- 
vive the process of devitalization ? 

Is there a way out.of the dilemma 
in which and 
prospective accounting teachers find 


accounting teachers 


? 


themselves ! 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





A SURVEY OF SELECTED JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS TO DETERMINE THE 
CONTENT AND PRACTICES 

OF BUSINESS EDUCATION... 


Ed. D. Study 
Pennsylvania State University 


By WILLIAM SELDEN 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Ninety percent of the college instructors 
of business education subjects, 95 percent 
of the junior high school principals, and 
97 percent of the junior high school busi- 
ness teachers were of the belief that busi- 
ness-education subjects should be offered 
at the junior high school level. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the respondents 
recommended that general business be in- 
cluded in the junior high school curricu- 
lum, and more than half of the respondents 
recommended that typewriting be in- 
cluded. 

These findings are based on questionnaire 
responses by 141 (or 66.5 percent of 212) 
college instructors of business education, 
584 (or 45.7 percent of 1277) junior high 
school principals, and 572 (or 44.8 per- 
cent of 1277) junior high school teachers. 

In a majority of the schools, business 
subjects are offered as an elective. In less 
than half the schools these subjects are 
exploratory, and in more than half of the 
schools they serve a general-education ob- 
jective. 

In 39 percent of the schools, students se- 
lect on the eighth-grade level the course 
of study to be pursued in the secondary 
school; in 54 percent of the schools, stu- 
dents select the course of study on the 
ninth-grade level. The most widely used 
method of explaining the business curricu- 
lum is by means of a discussion and lec- 
ture in some class such as a guidance 
class; a letter and program of studies 
sent to parents, and the showing of films 
are also commonly used methods. All but 
a small number of junior high schools 
have either or both—a duplicated bulle- 
tin of the junior high school curriculum 
or a printed bulletin available for students 
or parents, 

Thirty-four percent of the schools have 
class periods between 55 and 59 minutes, 
25 percent between 45 and 49 minutes, and 
22 percent between 50 and 54 minutes. In 
34 percent of the schools, the enrollment 
in junior high school business subjects in 
proportion to the total enrollment is in- 
creasing, and in 58 percent of the schools 
the enrollment is remaining the same. The 
ratio of girls to boys in business sub- 
jects is 1:1 in 31 percent of the schools, 
2:1 in 28 percent of the schools, 3:1 in 
11 percent of the schools, and 4 girls to 
1 boy in 10 percent of the schools. The 
junior high schools included in this study 
had a total enrollment of 406,754 stu- 
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dents; 46,886 students were enrolled in 
general business; 16,661 were in business 
arithmetic; 2,154 in business exploratory ; 
and 48,187 were in typewriting. 

Of the 572 teachers who participated in 
the study, 429 reported that general busi- 
ness was taught in their school. In most in- 
stances general business was offered as a 
separate course on the ninth-grade level for 
a period of one year. Two-thirds of the 
teachers offering courses in general busi- 
ness were professionally trained business- 
education teachers. According to this study, 
the most important objective was to en- 
hance the education of students relative to 
business information and skills needed by 
everyone. The most frequently taught units 
were: banking, money and ways of mak- 
ing payments; communication; filing; buy- 
ing; thrift, life insurance; traveling and 
travel information, and transportation and 
shipping. 

Two hundred seventy-nine teachers indi- 
cated that typewriting was taught in their 
school. It was offered as a separate course 
in 92 percent of the schools, and it was 
offered for one year in most of the schools 
on either the eighth or ninth grade level. 
The objective which received the greatest 
number of responses was personal use; try- 
out or exploratory ranked second, and vo- 
cational ranked third. The units in type- 
writing most frequently taught were basic 
fundamentals, personal use _ typewriting, 
straight copy work, techniques, tabula- 
tion and centering, and business letters. 

Eprror’s Note: Those interested may 
obtain a more detailed report of this study 
by writing to Dr. Selden. 


THE MEASURE OF STRESS AND STRAIN 
OF TIMED WRITINGS AND 
PRODUCTION TYPING AS REFLECTED 
IN CHANGES IN PULSE RATES... 


Ph. D. Study 
University of Pittsburgh 


By RAYMOND W. MORGAN 


Supervisor of Business Education 
Johnstown, Penna. 


This is a study of the relative amounts 
of stress and strain involved in writings of 
1 to 25 minutes in length. The writings 
were equally divided between speed, con- 
trol and production work. A total of 1312 
subjects, enrolled in eight different sec- 








ondary schools, participated in the study. 
Increases in pulse rates were used to de- 
termine the amounts of stress and strain 
present in each different type and length of 
writing. Pulse counts were made by stu- 
dents under the supervision of the in- 
vestigator. The study is composed of 61 
separate investigations, using subjects en- 
rolled in first-, second-, fourth-, and sixth- 
semester typewriting classes. 

Pulse counts were taken for each sub- 
ject prior to the timed writing, directly 
after the writing and after a cooling-down 
period. The changes in pulse rates were 
tabulated under the purposes and lengths 
of the writings. Comparisons of the re- 
sults were based upon the length of the 
student’s training, purpose of the writing, 
length of the writing, and the quantity 
as well as the quality of output. In only 
one of 61 writings was there a significant 
increase in pulse rate at the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. Three writings showed a sig- 
nificant increase in pulse at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence. 

The study revealed no significant rela- 
tionship between increase in pulse and the 
length or purpose of the writing. Pulse 
rates of beginners did not change materially 
from those of advanced students. No rela- 
tionship was found between increases in 
pulse and the accomplishment of the 
subjects. Coefficients were equally low 
whether the comparison was of gross out- 
put or percent of accuracy of the sub- 
jects. Three-minute writings appeared to 
be about as reliable as 15-minute writings 
for a quick check on the general progress 
of a class. The average writing rate, in 
words-a-minute, was practically the same 
regardless of whether the writing was for 
speed or for control. 

Emotional stress appeared to be greatest 
just prior to a timed writing. The subjects 
showing the greatest amount of stress prior 
to timed writings were those with the least 
amount of previous training in typewrit- 
ing classes. 

It was noticed that most pulses returned 
to normal within a very few minutes after 
the timed writing. Over 50 percent of the 
subjects had recovered their original pulse 
rates within 3 minutes after the conclu- 
sion of the writing exercise. 

The average increase in pulse rate of 
all subjects for all of the writings was 
2.91 heart beats per minute. Such increases 
in pulse rate were too low to have either 
medical or statistical significance. 

The general conclusion is that we may 
confidently reject the hypothesis that longer 
timed writings are much more productive 
of stress and strain in students than are 
brief writings, and that speed writings 


impose more strain upon students than 
control or production problems do. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS_ 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. !., New York 





RECORDS FOR TEACHING SHORTHAND 


A new series of long-playing records for 
teaching shorthand has been introduced by 
Herman Miller Dictation Records, 2601 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 

Using the new 163%4 rpm. phonograph 
speed, the 10-inch unbreakable vinylite rec- 
ords carry 45 minutes of solid, straight dic- 
tation on each side. The records are play- 
able on any standard 3344 microgroove 
turntable with the use of a simple disc 
adaptor placed on the spindle to cut the 
turning speed in half. The first series of 
five records covering speeds from 60 to 
150 wpm. in 10-wpm. steps on each side 
are suitable for any shorthand. 

Material content is planned for supple- 
mentary sustained dictation practice; and 
advantages claimed are economy and ease 
of handling by students. 


STOCKHOLDERS AND AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS 


General Mills, one of our important 
American corporations, has done a great 
deal about giving its stockholders infor- 
mation through the use of audio-visual 
aids. At stockholders’ meetings in addition 
to oral financial reports the officers use 
color slides and charts and even an ani- 
mated cartoon to demonstrate the growth 
and changes in the corporation during its 
26 years. 

While printed reports give a clear state- 
ment of the financial history, the technique 
of visualizing growth gives rise to partici- 
pation on the part of stockholders con- 
cerning the activities of the organization. 
In the discussion that follows the showing 
of the film, questions are answered about 
the production, sales promotion, labor re- 
lations, taxes and the building of new 
markets. 

Business teachers should take their cue 
from the world of business. If an organi- 
zation like General Mills will use films to 
dispense information then certainly busi- 
ness teachers might follow that lead and 
take advantage of the wealth of free and 
inexpensive audio-visual materials that may 
be had for the asking. Correct usage of 
good audio-visual materials will insure in- 
creased interest and learning in your 
classes. 


HITTING HOT BUTTONS 


This is a new 45 minute sound, color film 
in which the making of a sale is divided 
into three basic steps: approach, presenta- 
tion, and close. The film was produced 
at great expense over a period of two 
years and the experiences of some 3,000 
salesmen went into the production. As 
originally planned the film is to be used 
in sales training and promotion in the 
business world, but it may be of great 
value for classroom use, For details about 
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buying or renting this film contact Ideal 
Pictures Inc., 58 East Water Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, or your local Ideal dealer. 


You might also ask about a series of 5 | 


Sales-Training Program. 
sons consists of a color filmstrip, a re- 
corded narration, individual instruction 
booklets and questions for each student. 


Ideal offers the material for rent, lesson by | 
lesson or the series is for sale as a unit. | 


Salesmanship teachers can keep up to date 
on what business is doing about In-Service 
Training of its salesmen. 


FIRST AID FOR PROJECTORS 


When your motion picture projectors 
are giving you trouble, as they so often 
do, it should be a matter of seconds for 
you to locate the difficulty and correct it. 
The method of getting to the source of the 
trouble is similar to the method you should 
use in determining the source of trouble 
in a typewriter or a duplicating machine. 
You don’t have to be an expert to under- 
stand what makes a typewriter bell ring, 
and you don’t have to be an expert to dis- 
cover why the picture or sound on your 
motion picture projector is not just right. 

If your projected picture is non-existent 
or if it appears hazy or poorly fixed on 
the screen, the following check list should 
help you discover the difficulty. 


No Picture 
1. Is your power line plugged in? 
2. Is your projection lamp on? 
3. Has the main fuse or a projector 
fuse blown out? 
4. Is the projector switch defective? 
Insatisfactory Projected Picture 
. Is your lens focused? 
. Is the film threaded correctly? 
. Is there dirt on the lens, film gate, 
or reflectors? 
. Is there too 
getting in? 
. Do you have a satisfactory screen? 
Sound 
. Is your excitor lamp turned on? 
. Is your amplifier turned on? 
. Are your amplifier tubes in good 
condition ? 
. Is the photoelectric cell operating? 


much outside 


Unsatisfactory Sound 

1. Have you checked 
connections ? 

. Is the film 
sound drum? 

. Has the volume control been ad- 
justed ? 

. Is the sound lens dirty? 


your speaker 


threaded around the 


5. Is the speed control set satisfac- | 


torily ? 


Ninety per-cent of any difficulties you 
will experience when using your moving 
picture projector will be solved if you can 
learn to use this check list. 


Each of 5 les- | 
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Produces Amazing Print Like Results! 


Gealelner 


World's first and largest manufacturer 
of stencil duplicating equipment 


The World-Famous GESTETNER employs 





| the principles of the modern printing press. 
| The old fashioned method of liquid ink, 


pads, brushes, cans... and the single hollow 


| drum, have given way to the scientific twin- 
| cylinder system with paste ink, automatically 


light | 


and uniformly distributed by ink rollers. 


| The amazing print-like results will change all 
| your previous ideas of what stencil duplicat- 





ingcando...!And... the most fastidious 
office girl will delight in operating this com- 
pletely simple, automatic duplicator. It is 


| silent, smooth and CLEAN . . . blending in 


with the most modern office furnishings. 
Yet .. . a GESTETNER costs no more than 


standard duplicating equipment... ! 
The coupon will bring complete details 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. fF: 
50 McLean Avenue pept, 72 \ geo cost to coast 
Yonkers 5, New York 


Please send a copy of “30 Ways To Get 
The Most From Your Duplicator.” 
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Address 
Company 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


NBTA 


At the December convention of the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Russell J. Hosler, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, was elected president 
for the next year. The vice presidents 
are Harold Leith, University of Cin- 
cinnati, and Harves Rahe, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. Other 
officers elected are Leslie J. Whale, De- 
troit Public Schools, secretary and 
Robert Bell, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, treasurer and ex- 
hibit manager. Board members are: 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
Cedar Falls; Doris Howell, 

Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois; Milo O. Kirkpat- 
rick, King’s Business College, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and Howard E. Whel- 
and, former president, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


College, 
Evanston 


Collegiate Retailing Association 


At the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Collegiate Retailing Association, the 
following officers were re-elected for 
the next year: President, John W. Win- 
gate, City College of New York; Vice 
president, Behrens Ulrich, Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Philadelphia; treas- 
Donald Beckley, Prince School, 
College, Boston, Massachu- 
secretary, Albert B. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

At this meeting a report of the ini- 
tial survey made by the “Committee for 


urer, 
Simmons 


setts; 


Careers in Retailing” was made. This 
committee is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Retailing 
along with the personnel group of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The report will soon be sent out to the 
country’s with 
recommendations of the committee for 


Collegiate Association 


leading stores specific 


attracting potential executive material. 


SBEA 


The new president of the Southern 
3usiness Education Association is Ver- 
non A. Musselman of the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. The first vice presi- 
dent is Mrs. Gladys Johnson, Central High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas and the 
second vice president is Kenneth Zimmer, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Z. S. Dickerson, Florence 
State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama, is secretary for the next year, and 
Liston Marshall Fox, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, is treasurer. 

The following state representatives were 
elected: Alabama, Lucille Branscomb, 
State Teachers College, Jacksonville; Ar- 
kansas, Mildred Brading, Part-Time 
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School, Little Rock; Florida, Edna Long, 
Barton Senior High Schooi, Barton; 
Georgia, Mrs. Edna Bailey, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Business Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta. The rep- 
resentative for the states of Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia continue in office. 

Hulda Erath, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, was ap- 
pointed editor. The Regional Membership 
Chairman for the next year is Ernestine 
Melton, Adult Education School, Colum- 
bus, Georgia. 


NEBEA 


Mrs. Lucy Medeiros, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island, was chosen president at the 
New England Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation meeting held at the University of 
Connecticut, on November 13. The first 
vice president is Stuart Dunbar of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; second vice president 
is Leroy Brendel of Beverly, Massachu- 
setts. The secretary for the next year is 
Rosella Cox, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and the treasurer is W. Ray Burke, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts. Michael F. Gaffney of 
Medford, Massachusetts, is assistant treas- 
urer. 


NEBCA 


At the November meeting of the New 
England Business College Association, 
Mrs. Agnes B. McClellon, Dean of Malden 
3usiness School, Malden, Massachusetts, 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 
This group is comprised of 57 owners, 
managers, and executives of private busi- 
ness colleges and secretarial schools in the 
six New England states. 

Robert H. Just, manager of Hickox Sec- 
retarial School, Boston, was chosen Massa- 
chusetts vice president and Donald J. Post 
of Post Junior College of Commerce, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, was chosen vice 
president representing Connecticut. How- 
ard G. Hubbard, Hubbard Business School, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, is vice-president- 
at-large. The secretary of this group is 
Ellen Talcott, Salter Secretarial School, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and the treas- 
urer is C. H. Husson, president of Hus- 
son College, Bangor, Maine. 

The Association’s Permanent Council 
consists of Richard Pickett, president of 
Northampton Commercial College, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; A. J. DePippo, 
Nashua Business College, Nashua, New 
Hampshire; Ellen Talcott, Salter Secre- 
tarial School; Albert Fisher, Fisher Junior 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pi Omega Pi 


Mina Johnson, Ball State Téachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, was elected 
national president of Pi Omega Pi for 
a two year term at the Fourteenth Bi- 
ennial Delegate Convention held last 


month in Chicago. Other officers elected 
for the biennium were: Vice president, 
Marie Vilhauer, Centrdl College, Fay- 
ette, Missouri; secretary-historian, Mrs. 
Ardath Stedman, North Texas State 
College, Denton; treasurer, James Blan- 
ford, Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls; organizer, Audrey Dempsey, 
East Carolina College, Greenville; edi- 
tor, Willadine Rominger, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Paul F. Muse, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, remains on the Council as past 
president. 

Alan C. Lloyd of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company was elected to national hon- 
orary membership of Pi Omega Pi, the 
second business educator to receive this 


honor. 


WBEA-UBEA-California Meeting 

On April 3, 4, and 5, the San Diego 
Section of the California BEA will be 
host to UBEA, WBEA, and California 
BEA at the famous Hotel del Coronado. 
D. D. Lessenberry will open the conven- 
tion as the main speaker on the Sunday 
evening program. Social activities and 
refreshments will follow. 

Monday morning will be reserved 
for college breakfasts and for two sec- 
tion meetings each in the areas of short- 
hand, typing, bookkeeping, office 
chines, and salesmanship. Each section 
will have a chairman, who will present 
the featured speaker, a nationally-known 
business educator, among whom will be 
Madeline Strony, D. D. Lessenberry, 
Peter Agnew, Vernon Musselman, Edith 
Schnell. 

On Monday at the Southern 
Section of the California Association 
will hold its Spring meeting, as will the 
American Writing Associa- 
tion, and the California Association of 
Distributive Education. Monday after- 
noon will be devoted to tours, machine 
demonstrations, and a meeting of col- 
lege business educators. 

The highlight of the convention will 
be the banquet on Monday evening, at 
which Edwin A. Swanson, president of 
WBEA, will act as chairman. Kenneth 
McFarland, chosen as the outstanding 
national business speaker by the U. S. 
Commerce, will give the 


ma- 


noon 


Business 


Chamber of 
main address. 
On Tuesday morning the fraternal 
clubs will gather at breakfasts. The 
morning section meetings will present 
the same outstanding speakers heard 
on Monday, who will cover a different 
phase of their subject areas. The con- 
vention will close with a luncheon at 
12:45 and an outstanding speaker. 
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EBTA 


The theme of the 1955 convention of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, to be held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 
6-9 is “Today’s Business and the 3 R’s” 
Sanford L. Fisher, president of the 
group, reports that an interesting pro- 
gram is being arranged by program di- 
rector Marion G. Coleman, Supervisor 
of Student Teachers in Business Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Temple Univer- 
Philadelphia, and associate pro- 
gram director Emma M. Audesirk, 
North Arlington High School, North 
Arlington, New Jersey. 


sity, 


The first day of the convention, April 
6, will be devoted to meetings of the 
Executive ‘Board and committees. 

Section meetings on Thursday morn- 
ing will be followed by a fellowship 
luncheon sponsored by private business 
schools under the direction of Donald 
J. Post, with H. D. Hopkins as chair- 
man. Thursday afternoon will be de- 
voted to a general meeting, with San- 
ford L. Fisher presiding, The speaker 
Kistler, president of 
Seaver College, Jenkintown, 
vania. The convention banquet is sched- 


will be Raymon 


Pennsyl- 


uled for Thursday evening and will be 
followed by dancing. 

Following section meetings on Friday 
morning there will be a recess between 
11:30 o’clock and 3:00 o'clock in order 
that attend Good 
Friday churches of 
Philadelphia may do so. Section meet- 
ings devoted to office practice, private 
schools, social business subjects and 
typewriting will be held later in the 
afternoon. Helen J. Keily, State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Massachusetts, will 
be in charge of “A Magical Evening of 
Friendship and Light” in the evening. 

“The 3 R’s” will be the topic of the 
with Her- 


those who wish to 


services in the 


Saturday morning meeting 
bert A. Tonne as moderator. 
More 
program and a list of special conven- 
tion activities will be given in the next 


details about the convention 


issue of this magazine. 


Collegiate Business Schools Association 


The 37th annual meeting of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business will be held in Mil- 
waukee, April 28-30. The 
host school will be Marquette Univer- 
sity, Rev. Thomas F. Divine, S.J., Dean. 
The chief topic of the meeting will be 
the “Future Requirements of Trained 
Teaching Personnel”. 


Wisconsin, 


Business meetings will be open only 
to member deans, but non-member 
deans may attend all open meetings on 
these days. 
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CBEA 

An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged for the national convention of 
the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
April 13 and 14. Sister Catherine Maria, 
C.S.J., Chairman of the Eastern Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education As- 
sociation, will be the general chairman 
for the convention. 


M-PBEA 


The annual convention of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held at the Albany Hotel 
in Denver on June 16, 17, and 18. The 
theme of the meeting “These 
We Know.” 
begin on Thursday afternoon, June 16, 
followed by the opening banquet that 
with the theme, 


will be 


Things Registration will 


evening. In keeping 
the first general 


morning will deal with the contribution 


session on Friday 
of research to the field of business edu- 


cation. A comprehensive program of 


general meetings and sectional meet- 
ings is being built around this unique 
theme. 

F. Kendrick Bangs from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado has been chosen gen- 
eral chairman. Dorothy 
Travis, University of North Dakota, has 
chairman. 
School, 


Blanch- 


convention 


appointed 
Agnes Kinney, North High 
Denver, Colorado, and Clyde 
ard of the University of Tulsa are serv- 


been program 


ing as the respective co-chairmen. 


DPE Research Award 
Contest Announced 

John L. Rowe, Northern 
State Teachers College, De Kalb, IIli- 
nois, chairman of the Delta Pi Epsilon 
Award 
nounced that business education studies 
completed in 1954 to be submitted for 


Illinois 
Committee, has an- 


Research 


mailed or ex- 
him by 


consideration should be 
pressed prepaid directly to 
March 1, 1955. Master’s theses, Doctor’s 
dissertations, and independent research 
studies are eligible. Participation is not 
limited to members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 
The contest is the Fifteenth Annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award Con- 
test. 
The 
three 
studies as the most significant study of 


studies are carefully read by 


judges who select one of the 
the year. Announcement of the winning 
study will be made at the annual Delta 
Pi Epsilon banquet during the NBTA 
convention in December, 1955. A plaque 
will be awarded to the winner, and the 
study will be abstracted, published, and 
made available to members of Delta Pi 


Epsilon and others interested in it. 


Frisch Wins DPE Research Award 


Since 1940 Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary 
graduate fraternity in business education, 
has been making an annual award to the 
person having completed the study which 
represents the most significant contribution 
to research in the field of business edu- 
cation during the year. 

Announcement of the award was made 
by John L. Rowe, Northern llinois State 
Teachers College, Chairman of the Re- 
search Award Committee, on the occasion 
of the Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held at 
the Palmer House on December 29, 1954. 
The award, an inscribed plaque, was pre- 
sented to Vern A. Frisch, New Rochelle 
High School, New Rochelle, New York, 
for his study, “An Analysis of Clerical 
Business Typing Papers and Forms for the 
Improvement of Instructional Materials,” a 
Doctor of Education thesis completed at 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Professor 
Herbert A. Tonne. 

Announcement was also made of other 
outstanding contributions to the field of 
business education: Mearl R. Guthrie’s 
study, “The Measurement of Personal Fac- 
Related to Success of Office Work- 
ers”; Helen Johnston Recknagel’s study, 
“Women in White Collar Jobs,” and Frank 
Murrah Herndon’s study, “A Study of 
Supervisory Services for Business Educa- 
tion Rendered by Departments of Educa- 
tion in Twelve Southern States.” 


tors 


Judges for the contest were Robert A. 
Lowry, Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; Harry Huffman, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia; and William Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Chicago Area 


Meetings of the Chicago Area Busi- 
ness Education Association are sched- 
uled for February 26, March 26, April 
23, and May 21. All meetings will be 
held in the Vernada Room, Marshall 
Field’s Store on Saturdays at noon. 

Wilbert F. Doak, 


association, invites all visiting business 


president of the 


teachers to join the group for these 


meetings. 


Junior College Association 


The time and place for the next an- 
nual meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges are March 3 and 4 
inclusive and the New Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, 

Complete information about the pro- 
gram for the convention may be obtained 
by writing to the association headquarters, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Paul S. Lomax Honored 


Paul Sanford Lomax, Professor of 
Education, New York University, re- 
ceived the 1954 John Robert Gregg 
Award in Business Education at the 
Annual Banquet of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association on Decem- 
ber 30, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
This is an annual award, which includes 
a citation and scroll in testimony of the 
recipient's contribution to business edu- 
cation and a cash gift of $500, both sup- 
plied by the Gregg Publishing Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
In conferring this year’s honor on Doc- 
tor Lomax, Elvin S. Eyster, of Indiana 
University, Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee for the Award, read 
the citation (see page 203). 

In establishing the John Robert 
Gregg Award, the Gregg Publishing 
Division of McGraw-Hill defined its 
purpose in the following phrase: “To 
stimulate, encourage, and reward out- 
standing contributions to the advance- 
ment of business education.” J. Mar- 
shall Hanna of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity headed the Board of Selection 
for the 1954 Award. 

This year’s recipient, Paul Sanford 
Lomax, was born in Laclede, Missouri, 
on May 3, 1890, and received his edu- 
cation at Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois, 1912; University of 
Missouri, B.S., 1917; New York Univer- 
sity, Ph.D., 1927. He did special studies 
at the University of Chicago, 1918; at 
the University of Dijon, France, 1919; 
and at Harvard University, summers 
1922 and 1923. 

Doctor Lomax began his teaching 
career in a rural school in northern Mis- 
souri in 1908. Since then he has served 
as instructor in elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. He has had super- 
visory and administrative experience in 
Federal, state and city school organiza- 
tions. He has been on the faculty of 
New York University since 1924, and 
has been chairman of the Department 
of Business Education in the School of 
Education since 1926. 

He is the founder of Delta Pi Epsilon 
(national graduate honorary fraternity 
in business education) of which chap- 
ters are established in most leading 
higher institutions in which graduate 
programs are offered in this field. He 
was editor of the first three yearbooks 
in busizxess education. He was cofound- 
er of the National Council for Business 
Education, now merged with the United 
Business. Education Association of the 
National Education Association, and 
was the co-organizer of the National 
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Business Education Quarterly of. that 
association, 

Doctor Lomax has served as presi- 
dent of more of the principal national 
and regional associations of business 
education in this country than any other 
business educator. He is author and co- 
author of eight business teacher educa- 
tion books. He was for many years edi- 
tor of the Journal of Business Educa- 
tion and is now serving as advisory edi- 
tor of this magazine. 

His previous honors have included 
a medallion in 1933 from Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association for meritori- 
ous achievement; the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science in Commercial 
Education in 1943 from Bryant College; 
and Alumni Meritorious Service Award 
in 1954 from New York University. 

Dr. Lomax continues his active ca- 
reer at New York University where he 
is an effective spokesman for business 
education—teacher, administrator, and 
friend of business teachers in all parts 


of the world. 


CPS Institute Chicago Meeting 


The Institute for Certifying Profes- 
sional Secretaries met at the Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago 6n December 27 
and 28 immediately preceding the con- 
vention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association. At this meeting Dr. 
Ruth I. Anderson, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas, was elected 
dean of the Institute and Dr. Frances 
Merrill, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was elected associate dean. 

At the meeting it was reported that 
of the persons taking the Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries Examination in 
1954, 222 candidates passed the exami- 
nation and will be awarded their CPS 
certificates during the month of March. 
Added to the total of 360 persons al- 
ready certified, the total number of Cer- 
tified Professional Secretaries is now 
582. 

Twenty-five of the 1954 Certified 
Professional Secretaries are from Texas; 
19, from California; 18, from New York; 
16, from Illinois; and 14 each from 
Minnesota and Ohio. New -York leads 
in total number of CPS holders for the 
four years that the examination has 
been given, having 64; Illinois is sec- 
ond with 54; Texas third with 52; Cali- 
fornia fourth with 38; and Ohio fifth 
with 34, 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Annual 
Typewriter Art Contest, has announced 
the rules for the 17th contest. The rules 
and a complete list of prizes may be ob- 
tained by writing Mr. Nelson at 4006 
Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Mary- 
land. 

The announcement states that any 
number of entries may be submitted and 
that the deadline is April 1,-1955. There 
is no restriction as to make of type- 
writer, color of ribbon or carbon, type 
of design, or size of paper. 

Some of the entries submitted in the 
contest will be printed in this magazine. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Aids Mexico 


President Hollis L. Caswell of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University has 
announced that Teachers College will 
give assistance to the Government of 
Mexico in carrying out a study to deter- 
mine the need for technical education in 
Mexico. This study will cover a three- 
year period and will include phases of 
industrial development of Mexico in- 
cluding processing, distribution and 
management. The project is financed 
by the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion’s Technical Assistance Program 
with the Mexican Government also con- 
tributing a major amount toward Mexi- 
can technicians who will participate in 
the study. 

Hamden L. Forkner, Head of the 
Business and Vocational Education De- 
partment, will be granted a part-time 
leave of absence to direct this important 
project. He has made two exploratory 
trips to Mexico and is currently work- 
ing on plans for the over-all study. He 
will continue to direct the Department 
of Business Education. 





DICTATION 
RECORDS 


More Play for Less 


90 $3.50 


For any shorthand; 5-record series: 60-70, 
80-90, 100-110, 120-130, 140-150 wom. 45 min. 
previewed, sustained dictation each side. Un- 
breakable vinylite, high-fidelity, 10-in. micro- 
groove. Use on 3-speed player. 


Send today for information 


HERMAN MILLER DICTATION RECORDS 
2601 W. Olympic, L, A. 6, Calif. 


Minutes, 
ea. record 
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No change in outlines, principles, or sequence 
Theory presented in smaller, easier learning units 


All the effective new learning aids and im- 
provements that teachers have asked for 


SECOND 
EDITION 


Basic Manual Functional Manual Student's Transcript 
Workbook Teacher's Manual and Key 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION e« McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. Chicago 6, I! 1 N. Canal St. San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. London E.C. 4, 95 Farringdon St. 





Announcing fwo new fyping lexts— 
Text number one : TESTED TYPING DRILLS 


by M. Fred Tidwell, Richard B. Kittleman @ J]. Allen Suver 


is a new typing 
A Spring 1955 publication, this new text combines all the basic technique drills 
skill-builder. needed to make experts out of beginning and trained typists. TESTED TYPING 
DRILLS is designed to help students overcome cheir typing difficulties and increase 
their speed and accuracy on the typewriter. It features: over 30 practical typing 
drills . . . psychological presentation of material . . . stroke-count listing for each 
line . . . a functional format ... and many other teaching and learning aids. 





¢ 


Text number two SPEED TYPING, Intensive, 2nd Edition 


“ by Bruce I. Blackstone 
features ‘one-a- 


This new edition, scheduled for Spring publication, teaches students to type 40 

” words-a-minute in one semester through its concentrated ‘“‘one-a-day-the-easy-way” 
day-the-easy-way approach. Students start typing meaningful words on the first day . . . practice on 
the 500 most commonly used words. NEW FEATURES of the second edition 
approach. include a new word-count system for the timed writing drills ... new error 
analysis chart . . . new “target” organization of chapters . . . and new illustra- 





tions and exercises. 


For examination copies, write: 


Educati l nd 70 Fifth A 
Siete, JPL, TG. Ne Yea a Y. 


Book Division 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES, 
Simplified, 2d Edition, by Irol Whit- 
more Balsley and S. J. Wanous, Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 249 pp. $2.72. 


The second edition of this transcription 
study text is based upon the simplified sys- 
tem of Gregg shorthand; the first edition 
is still available for the anniversary system. 

This text contains seventy lessons and a 
transcription project; there is enough ma- 
terial for a one-semester course. For those 
teachers who wish to start transcription 
early, the first twenty lessons in the second 
edition have been simplified in vocabulary, 
The 


soon as 


English usage, and general content. 


book can be used therefore as 
shorthand principles are covered. 

It is important to remember that the les 
principles 


Therefore, 


sons are developed cumulatively 
are repeated again and again. 
the course in transcription can be shortened 
to forty or fifty lessons by omitting certain 
of them. It is also important, however, to 
vive as much training as possible to the 
student as he develops a workable job 
competence pattern of the skills of short 
hand and typewriting. 

In the course, the 
printed copy and then transcribes from the 
same material in shorthand transcript; he 
transcribes memorandums and letters from 


student types from 


shorthand plates and from his own notes 
written at his own rate from printed ma- 
terials; he transcribes letters from dicta- 
tion from familiar material previously pre 
viewed; he transcribes letters from dicta- 
tion of unfamiliar material included in the 
teacher’s manual; and finally he transcribes 
office-style dictation given at uneven rates 
and revised from time to time by the 
dictator. ‘ 

A definite plan is 
building in transcription. 
transcription 
vocabulary preview, transcription 
and preparation for the next 
lesson. Punctuation and composition skills 
are taught simultaneously with the tran- 
scription of shorthand into typing. Short- 
hand techniques and typewriting techniques 
are also emphasized throughout. 

A teacher’s manual is furnished 
with the adoption of Shorthand Transcrip- 
tion Studies, Second Edition 


suggested for skill 
Essentially, the 
lessons consist of control 


drill, 


practice, 


free 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS, by 
Robert L. Shurter, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 250 pp. $3.00. 


As in the first edition, the author em- 
phasizes one basic principle in this book: 
there is no special form of expression 
called “Business English”; the same prin- 
ciples of conciseness, readability, and sim- 
plicity which pertain to any form of writ- 
ing apply equally well to the 
letter. Originality, imagination, and sim- 
ple “fine writing” are as important -here 
as in any other medium of expression. 

The second edition is somewhat larger 
than the first, due somewhat to the new 


business 
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format and paper used. Two new chapters 
have been added, however ; an introductory 
chapter on the importance of good letter 
writing to the individual and the company, 
and a final chapter, “Writing the Memo- 
randum,” requested by 
the book. In the other chapters materials 
have been brought up to date, new illus- 
trative and explanation material used. 
This is probably one of the simplest, yet 
most effective, business English texts avail- 
able. The author uses a direct style of 
writing which students find interesting and 
time-saving to read. The first edition be- 
students a handbook that 
they refused to discard on the completion 
addition to the first 
form of the 


previous users of 


came for many 


of their course. In 
chapters which discuss the 
letter, the wastefulness of business jargon, 
and letters can be 
read, the familiar letter classifications are 
and ad 
justment letters; credit; collection; sales; 
and the application. 

The exercises following each chapter dis 
cussion illustrate the principle of writing. 
College students enjoy the humor in some 


how made easier to 


presented: inquiries, etc.; claim 


and the opportunity to debate purposes and 
possible answers to others. 


MODERN BASIC TYPEWRITING, by Wes- 
ley E. Scott, William J. Hamilton, and 
Arthur Hertzfeld, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 95 pp. $2.20. 


This is an introductory typing text for 
business college personal-use students. It 
needed for first 


contains all the material 


semester classes: rapid keyboard develop 
ment, sound skill-building, functional pres- 
entation of machine parts, and basic type- 
writing applications. Directions are sim- 
ple and to the point. Up-to-date illustra 
tions, lively text matter, and marginal re- 
minders give this text the look. 
The teachers’ manual, too, contains mar- 
ginal notes; these are in a second 
Of great interest to 
classes of varied abilities, the organization 
of the instructional material is purposely 
flexible so that method and work can be 
chosen to suit the needs of every individua! 
student. 

Opposite each page of keyboard instruc. 
tion is a beautiful enlargement of the key- 
board and a keyboard chart with a few 
special printed instructions. In addition, 
marginal call the attention of the 
student to “double-spacing between exer- 
“make work like this 
nage” and special learn'ng aids 
When the figures are introduced, miniature 
kevboard charts are placed alongside the 
drill so that the student does not have to 
look at his keys or the wall chart. Small 
illustrations throughout help the teacher to 
for example, the 
photograph of the use of the alignment 
practice paragraph 
describing the alignment scale. The illus- 
trations of production typing are also very 
worthwhile. 


modern 


color. 


those teacher, of 


notes 


cises,” vour look 


other 


teach the day’s lesson 


scale placed beneath the 


STORE SALESMANSHIP, 4th Edition, by 
©. Preston Robinson and William R. 
Blackler, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 352. pp., $2.96. 1954. 


This new edition provides complete, up- 
to-date, practical training for gaining and 
holding:a retail sales job. 

Completely reorganized, the selling proc- 
ess is offered in the second chapter of this 
book, entitled Sale.” The 
first chapter discusses briefly “The Foun 
In chapter eight, per- 


“Opening the 


dations for Selling.” 
sonal qualities are examined and evaluated. 


This chapter is followed by merchandise 
knowledge, special buying problems, arith- 
metic and sales systems, care of merchan- 
dise, store display, sales ratings, compen- 
sation, selling as a career, and securing a 
sales job. 


The book 


type 1s 


bound and the 
vocabulary 1 
12th grades." 


is attractively 
easy to read. The 
difficult for 10th to 
a carefully organized text 


not too 
This is written 
by people who thoroughly appreciate the 


needs of the groups to which it is directed. 


GREGG SHORTHAND SIMPLIFIED FOR 
COLLEGES, by Louis A. Leslie, Charles 
E. Zoubek, and Russell J. Hosler; New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Volume 
1, 384 pp., $3.00; Volume II, 512 pp., 
$3.25; Student's Transcript of Gregg 
Shorthand Simplified for Colleges, 
Volume 1, $1.00; Volume II, $1.25; 
WORKBOOK FOR GREGG SHORT- 
HAND SIMPLIFIED FOR COLLEGES, 
Volumes | and Il, Volume |, $1.40; 
Volume Ii, $1.50. 


high 
this 
use, 


College students resent using a 


school text; this may be one reason 
series has been prepared for college 
Also, the material is somewhat more diffi 
cult than that used for high school stu- 
dents although the same sequence of pres 
entation is followed. Volume I presents 
the theory of Gregg Simplified. 

Volume II is used to achieve three major 
purposes: (1) to provide a constant auto- 
matic review of the theory 
Volume One; (2) to develop the student's 
shorthand speed; and (3) to lay a foun 
dation for accurate, rapid transcription. In 
both volumes, chapters are written in a 
Schools wishing to 


presented in 


five lessons 
use the functional approach 
$tudent’s transcripts in extra handbooks. 


series of 
may secure 
feature in this series is the work- 
short 


A new 
book which constantly 
hand principles, sentence punctuation, and 


reviews the 


spelling 


MANNERS IN BUSINESS, by Elizabeth 
Gregg MacGibbon, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 169 pp. $2.95. 


This “Emily Post of Business,” revised; 
is a new and Every 
phase of business etiquette: job-hunting; 


enlarged edition 
personal appearance; public relations; cor- 
respondence technique; decorum, both on 
and off the job; and hundreds of other 
(Continued on next page) 
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subjects of vital importance to employees 
and employers is covered. 

Dealing primarily with the correct ap- 
proach to a new job and to a pleasing be- 
havior while on the job, Manners in Busi- 
ness treats many of the less apparent as- 
pects of the office situation specifically. 
Three chapters that were so well liked in 
the first edition have been given a “new 
look” but retain much of their former ap- 
peal. They have the same titles in the 
new book: “Parcel-Checked Emotions” ; 
“The Party Side of Business”; and “Sex 
in Business.” 

Mrs. MacGibbon has had several ca- 
reers—advertising, lecturer, instructor, and 
columnist before the first edition; person- 
nel coordinator for a large shipyard during 
the war and manager of a State unemploy- 
ment insurance office in California since 
the war. She is well qualified for the task 
of writing the book she has prepared. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LABOR, by Clyde 
E. Dankert, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 605 pp. 
$6.75, 1954. 


Labor increas- 
ingly important in the school of commerce 
curricula. This thorough introduction to 
the subject first presents the nature of the 
work force, past and present, and the total 
problem of unemployment; what is meant 
by unemployment, and the nature of vari- 
ous forms of technological and cyclical un- 
employment. The introduction is followed 
by a study of industrial relations between 
unions and management. This section is 
followed by an analysis of wages and 
hours of employment, and finally there is 
a section of social security. Among the 
many interesting topics presented that are 
meaningful to the student of labor, the 
author has been especially fertile in his 
ideas and interesting in his presentations 
on non-wage income and economic equal- 
ity and the social and economic aspects of 
shorter working hours. 

susiness teachers are usually not well 
informed about the problems of labor eco- 
nomics. This book would be especially 
useful to such readers for the setting of 
the book is such that it goes bevond the 
traditional limitations of economics and 
deals with labor as a phase of our entire 
social fabric. 


problems are becoming 


THE TYPEWRITER AND THE MEN WHO 
MADE IT, by Richard N. Current, Ur- 
bana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 149 pp. $3.50. 


Eight years of research and a trunkful 
of old letters and the story of the inven- 
tion of the typewriter has been pieced to- 
gether by Professor Current, who teaches 
history at the University of Illinois. For 
his research, Professor Current used many 
original pieces of correspondence between 
Benjamin Latham Sholes, the inventor, 
and James Densmore, the financial backer. 

Although the story of the typewriter has 
been told many times, this book is one 
which the student of typewriting develop- 
ment will want to study. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 216 





HURRICANE HAZEL VISITS TYPING CLASS 


Fatalities: 


19 Words 
33 Errors 


William H. Durham, Jr. 
Wake Forest College 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


Many business educators often express 
the belief that external factors have a great 
influence upon a student’s performance at 
the typewriter. Perhaps the following ob- 
servations, based on a rare occurrence, will 
help to prove the validity of this belief. 

Friday morning, October 15, 1954, 
dawned a gloomy, dreary day. Every radio 
brought forth news of the approaching 
visit of Hurricane Hazel, the nation’s 
eighth hurricane this season. 

Hurricane notices in the area of Wake 
Forest College are not taken too seriously 
because of its distance inland—but this was 
a different matter. The radio informed 
listeners that the hurricane center was to 
pass nearby. 

As the day progressed, the winds began 
to validate the radio’s statements. Rain be- 
gan to fall heavily—windows and doors 
banged. Students really began to take the 
notices seriouslv. At 9 a.m. twelve students 
out of a class of twenty braved the 
elements to meet elementary typewriting 
class. Private and group conversations were 
halted when the period began. As the hour 
progressed, the rain increased, doors con- 
tinued to bang, and the windows continued 
to rattle noisily. From all appearances our 
friend Hazel was wasting little time in 
reaching this locality. As time passed, ten- 
sion mounted. Thoughts began straying to 
beach cottages which had provided so much 
fun and entertainment this past summer ; 
to friends — and very close relatives who 
were in Hazel’s path of destruction. 

Such was the mood of the class when 
the instructor requested the class to pre- 
pare for a series of three-minute writings. 
At the close of the class period, the in- 
structor collected the writings after having 
requested the students to mark their best 
writing. The results of those writings are 
listed on the accompanying schedule. 

Monday morning, October 18, dawned 
a cool, crisp morning—but it was a morn- 
ing that makes you glad that you are alive. 
By 9 am. the weather was reasonably 
warm—in fact, comfortable. As the class 
trooped into the elementary classroom— 
the faithful twelve, plus the delinquents of 
Friday—many comments concerning Fri- 
day’s storm were made. When the class 
began, the atmosphere was entirely dif- 
ferent—no tension other than that which 
ordinarily is found in a beginning type- 
writing class. 

The students were again requested to 
prepare for a series of three-minute writ- 


ings. Again they selected their best writ- 
ings and deposited the papers with the in- 
structor. The results of these writings ap- 
pear also on the accompanying schedule. 
(Only the twelve students who were in 
class on both October 15 and 18 are in- 
cluded. ) 


RECORD OF THREE-MINUTE WRITINGS 
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The following interpretation is made of 
the schedule: 

1. There were 33 less errors made on 
Monday, October 18. 

2. There were 19 more words made on 
Monday, October 18. 

3. Six students had an increase in both 
speed and accuracy. 

4. Only three students made less wpm on 
Monday than they made on Friday; of 
these three, one student made four less 
errors on Monday; one student made five 
less errors on Monday; one student made 
the same number of errors both days. 

5. Only two students maintained the 
same speed on both days. Of these, one 
decreased his errors by one; the other, by 
five. 

6. With decreased tension on Monday, 
the twelve students had an average de- 
crease in errors of approximately three 
errors per minute; an average increase in 
speed of 1.5 words per minute. 

7. Both writings were figured on a 
CWPM basis. If errors are disregarded 
altogether, Friday’s high degree of nervous 
tension produced higher speeds than Mon- 
day’s calm atmosphere. The actual typing 
speed, disregarding errors, was higher for 
ten students on Friday—a range of one to 
six words higher. The high degree of 
nervous tension possibly forced a number 
of students to a peak performance. 
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Robert was all thumbs, it seemed, 

when he tangled with a manual 
typewriter. Every time he struck a key, 
two went down instead. 


But when he transferred to an IBM 
Electric, with its shallow key dip and 
easy touch, his extra thumbs soon 
became expert fingers. By the end of 
the semester, he was typing well on 
both the manual and the electric. 


“But it was the IBM that eased my 
touch and perfected my finger control,” 
he said. 


This true story, told by Professor 
Marion Wood at a recent electric 
typing workshop session, prompted 
enthusiastic assent from many of the 
teacher-students present...who had 
found IBM’s easy touch and electric 
operation the magic means of 
developing students’ speed and skill 
on both manuals and electrics. 


All over the country, in “workshops” 
sponsored by schools and educational 
groups, teachers are learning... by 
operating IBM’s, discussing teaching 
techniques, exchanging experiences 
...that the IBM Electric Typewriter is 
really an invaluable teaching tool. 


Professor Wood, IBM Education 
Consultant, has prepared a set of four 
lesson plans, full of helpful hints and 
shortcuts which will be useful in 
teaching either the manual or electric 
typewriter. They can be used also as 

a basis for conducting a “workshop” in 
your community. If you would like a set 
of these plans, free, just write School 
Service Department, International 
Business Machines, 590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 








Electric ‘typewriters 
"The Teaching, Typewniter.” 











STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


Tt 
MNaltonal Accounting Machines save us *96,000 a year... 
return 89% annually on our investment!’’ 


— STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES,* Bloomington, Illinois 


“First in Automobile insurance” 


“A constant search for the most efficient accounting proce- 
dures is an important part of our business. 


“To obtain this efficiency, we invested $109,000 in National 
Accounting Machines. They have returned amazing divi- 
dends. Nationals now save us $96,000 every year—a return 
of 89% annually on our investment. 
“Careful attention to such administrative details and oper- 
ating costs helps us assure safe, low cost insurance and 
maintain our position of ‘insur- 
ing more automobiles than any 3 
company in the world.’” 
President 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
Liability reports save —and why your operators 
Reports of financed agents will be happier. 

Social Security reports - 
STRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


JOBS HANDLED: 


Writing all disbursements 
Returned check reports 
Reporting premium renewals 
Bank deposits 

Agents earnings records 


*State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Co. * State Farm Life 
Insurance Company * State Farm 
Fire and Casualty Company 
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